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CONDUCTOR 
Care of Philharmonic Orchestre LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNiA 
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Scientific Vocal Teacher, says: 
“ALL WHO TALK CAN SING” 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, 
N. Y., Room 41 Tuesday cal Friday afternoons 
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PIANIST 


KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 
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Organist and Director, Brick on Temple 
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ARCHIBALD Concert 
SESSIONS “*c=" 
—Coach 
810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Tuesday and Wednesday Cirela 0321 





FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings . L. ~ F one costume numbers, 


Address—15 West “tith: 8t, N. Y¥. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


JEANNETTE DUJRNO 


hicago Steinway Piano 














BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


Teacher of Sin 
Studio: New York ( . 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. Phone: =. 2634 
Newark, N. J., 30 Johnson Ave. 
Phone: Waverly 4200. 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, fH. 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBAT! 











RALPH gram 


ACCOMPAN 
126 22d Street, ptt ony THeights 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3305 
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Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 











Teaches 
294 WEST 924 STREET, N. Y. 
— . 
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Concert — Opera — Recitais 
Address: 161 West 86th Si., New York. Telephone: 8338 Schuyler 
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VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Voice Development end Correction 
Chickering Hall, 29 W Sith St. 
Studie 7A, N. Y., Plaza 2690 
50 West 67th Street, New York 
Tel. Susquehanna $490 
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SIGHT SINGING 
EAR TRAINING 


Read music easily 
in fifteen lessons 


Developed through 
aural 


EVA E. FRISBIE 


ORGAN—PIANO—THEORY 
100 Carnegie Hali 
Circle 1360 


harmony 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB °F AMERICA 


BARONESS KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Offers Prize of $1000 for Grand Opera Voice (Female) 


For all information apply to the President 


1730 Broadway, New York 
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A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation Norwalk, Ohio 











THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue ~- . ° . New York City 














SHEET MUSIC ~ 


Ask for Century Edition 


15: 


The more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. It is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 


Although “CENTURY” Is only 15¢ a copy, It is coeey printed on the 
best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it. 


You can’t buy better—So why pay more than Century price (15c) and 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. 


Patronize the Century dealer, his low price Is possible only because 
of his smail profit. If he can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free. 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that good music can 

be, yet it costs but 15 cents a copy, and they keow 

parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING C). 
203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


ux OSBLINSKY 


Phone: Endicott 3475 309 West 86th Street, New York 


MYRON JACOBSO 
META SCHUMANN sie 








Violin Taught Mf the 
Auer Method. 


Avaliable for Concert. 
Far Terms Apply te Secretary 





Russian Composer Pianist 
Accompanist to Charles Hackett, 
Mary Lewis, Maria Kurenko, 
Florence Austral 





Pave ayes BUILDER 
and Acsers ponist 
studio: ‘6 West 7 op IND ¥. 
hone: Endicott 7831 
Member Ce 





CHRISTIAN HOLTUM 


American Baritone 
Season 1926-1927-Now Booking 
Mgt. F.C. Weldling, 131 West 42nd St., New Tork, Bryant 0139 


YDANIELL 


} 4 Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
& Address 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777. 


ALMA 0O’HAIRE 


CONCERTS —Soprano— RECITALS 
60 Northern Avenue New York City 


MILTON SUTTON 
AMERICAN TENOR 
OPERA, CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ORCHESTRAS 


Presen appearing in Ku Available in the 
MTnited States after November 1, 1926. 


MILANO, 368 


: BENDITZKY 


629 Stratiord PL, and 969 Lyen and Heely Bidg., Chicage 











ITALY 








WILLIAM REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St. N.Y., Phone: River 10021 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


MADGE AMICONE 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Address care of Musical Courier, New York 


: GLEASON =~ 


ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


STALLINGS | son: 


SOPRANO 
6 East oe 


New York City 
Tel. ‘Caledonia 9418 
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The Best Bargain is Quality— 


T= Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 
maker $3 $3 $3 $3 $3 $3 
q Its continued use in oh inatitutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability $3 $3 3 $3 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -+- = -+- 








MAKERS 

















THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN Hatt, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 


STEGER 


The most valuable piano in the world 


STEGER Pianos and Player Pianos combine all of the essentials of the ideal instrument 
—artistic design, finest materials, thorough workmanship and a wonderful tone quality. 


STEGER WELTE-MIGNON (Licensee) Reproducing Pianos. 
STEGER & SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Company, Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
Steger Building, Northwest Corner Wabash and Jackson, Chicago, Illinois 
































The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 








Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 

















Merson 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
since 1849 


Emerson Piano Co., Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 
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FRED RYCROFT 
DRAMATIC VOCAL COACH AND TEACHER 
Stage Deportment and Routine Interpretation and Diction 
Studie: 300 West 49th Street, N. Y., Longacre 3720 
Office: 160 West 46th Street, N.Y. Bryant 7901 


LEO VOICE BRAU N 


STUDIOS 64-65 
Metropolitan Opera House 














TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
253 a Ave. 





The 
our ad appears 


REASON In this paper Is 
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HUNGARIAN AUDIENCES 
TURN TO MODERN MUSIC 


Kodaly and Bartok the ’ eleioeliliaga Leaders—The 
Youngest Generation. 

Bupapest.—Modern music is taking a firmer root in 
Hungary's musical life from year to year. Its influence 
now extends far into the ranks of the ordinary public, and 
it is no wonder, therefore, that contemporary composers 
were able to record some decisive victories during the past. 

First among these are the “composer’s evenings” of Zol- 
tan Kodaly. Kodaly’s art is not merely a great musical 
event in Hungary ; it has become a genuine national con- 
cern—something in which the spirit of the Magyar race re- 
veals itself and which becomes a worthy adjunct to the na- 
tion’s general culture. 

In the last of these Kodaly evenings we heard several 
new vocal settings of texts by Hungarian poets and some 
magnificent arrangements of old Hungar- 


ian songs. They were splendidly inter- 
preted by the extraordinary tenor Franz 
Székelyhidy, and the mezzo-soprano, Rozsi 


Hungary’s 
youthful 


Marschalk, accompanied — by 
outstanding pianistic hope, the 
Lajos Kentner. 


A REMARKABLE Boys’ CHorr 


The outstanding success of this evening, 
however, was secured by the excellent 
boys’ choir of Prof. Endre Borus, with 
three Kodaly choral works, two of which 
are a capella settings of Hungarian chil 
dren's folksongs, and the artfully woven 
voices breathe a charming pure poetry, full 
of tender lyricism and humor. 

Sharply contrasted with these songs are 
some other choral works of Kodaly which 
were first performed at a concert of the 
Choral Union of the Budapest University. 
There is a melancholy, passionately pes- 
simistic Drinking Song of the Hungarian 
poet Koélesey, a highly original example of 
modern a capella writing, and the first 
part of a still uncompleted choral cycle, 
Mountain Nights, which use the finely dif- 
ferentiated tone colors of a women’s choir 
for the production of new and fantastic 
tonal effects. The chorus is without text 
and uses highly imaginative combinations 
of humming sounds and open vowels to 
heighter its effects. 


The Kodaly novelties of the year were 


completed by three arrangements of Bach 
Chorale preludes for cello and piano, 
which were brought out here by Pablo 
Casals. 
SarTOK BrEcCOMING PopuLar 
The other chief representative of mod 
ern Hungarian music, Béla Bartok, has 


revealed comparatively little new this year. 
The Royal Opera's premiére of his panto- 
mime, The Marvellous Mandarin (together 
with that of Kodaly’s folk-singspiel, Hari 
Janos) has been postponed to next season, 
but a number of already familiar Bartok 
works have been heard again. 


Thus the Prague Philharmonic Orches 
tra under Vaclay Talich, which visited 
Budapest, played the Dance Suite with 


such virtuosity that it had to be repeated 
on the spot. Another orchestral work, 
Deux Portraits, was on the repertory of 
the Hungarian Philharmonic, conducted 
by Dohnanyi; and the Budapest Chamber a 
Orchestra paid homage to the composer 
with his Transylvanian Dances, originally 
written for piano but recently arranged 
for small orchestra. Still another effective 
setting of these dances is for violin and 
cello, and this was masterfully played here 
by those two remarkable young virtuosi, 
Zoltan Székely and Paul Herman. 

As a pianistic interpreter of Bartdk, 
Erny Lamadin aroused a good deal of at- 
tention, doing excellent pioneer work for modern music in 
the Hungarian provinces. 

Both Bartok and Kodaly were, of course, 
all the leading chamber music organizations, 


both in 


cultivated by 
such as_ the 


famous Hungarian (Waldbauer) String Quartet. Bart6k 
himself gave some magnificent interpretations of his own 
piano works in recital, joining with Székely in the inter- 


pretation of his first violin sonata. 

The young generation of Hungarian composers has given 
splendid proof of vitality this season. First among the 
new names is that of George Kosa, who first became known 


at the Prague Festival last year. His Two Orchestral 
Songs, settings of verses of the greatest of Hungarian 
poets, Endre Ady, which were produced by the Philhar 


Franz Szende, had unani 
Less successful was another Kosa perform 


monic, with the excellent baritone, 
mous success. 


ance, a three-movement Chamber Suite, which, strongly 
influenced by the robust irony of Bartok, exhibits valuable 
individual traits only in the middle movement. 


Another example of the development of the post-Barték 
school is an unusually well-constructed wind sextet by the 
young Matyas Seiber; also the highly cultivated vocal 
work, Danaiden, by Anton Molnar; a new, broadly laid-out 
piano quintet by Laszlo Lajtha, and the strongly Kodalyn 
songs of Hugo Kelen. 

Leo WEINER’S RETROGRESSION 

Leo Weiner’s new piano concertino, first played by Doh- 

nanyi in a Philharmonic concert, does not really belong 





» MAILLARD 


well known 
—= and a teacher of 

reputation 
Ovehe stra and has now been for several seasons chorusmaster of ong 
Friends of Music of 
notable results in the preparation of the most difficult scores. He 
and between all his activities is a very 


as a 


New 





with these specifically progressive works. For Weiner, once 
a “modern,” has struck so obviously a retrospective line in 
his latest work as to cause surprise even after the reac 
tionary tendency of that F sharp minor quartet which won 
the Coolidge prize. Its two movements claim attention 
rather by virtue of its economical well-proportioned con- 
struction and its brilliantly flexible orchestration than by 
the depth and originality of musical thoughts. 


(Continued on page 14) 


Worcester Music Festival October 6-9 
The annual Worcester Music will be held in 
Mechanics Hall, Worcester, Mass., from October 6 to 9, 
with Albert Stoessel as conductor, and prominent artists 
appearing as soloists. This list of artists includes Helen 
Traubel, soprano; Sophie Braslau, contralto; Charles 
Hackett, tenor; Fraser Gange, Mina Hagar, mezzo 


Festival 


bass; 


KESSLERE 





STEPHEN 

many years. 

years, Vy 
trained the 


TOWNSEND, 


music for A baritone simger of 
singing of late 


conductor. He 


figure in 


choral chorus of the 


New York. With the society he 


chorus of this 


York and Boston 


soprano; Wendell Hart, tenor; Samuel Gardner, violinist ; 
Ethel Hayden, soprano; Doris Doe, contralto, and Ernest 
Hutcheson, pianist. The feature of the Wednesday evening, 


October 6, program will be the Verdi Manzoni Requiem, 
given to commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
composer’s death, This big choral work tests the resources 
of any chorus and gives opportunities for individual and 
collective expression. The Thursday afternoon concert 
will be opened by the first American performance of Monte 
verdi’s Sonata Sopra Santa Maria. Emerson Withorne’s 
Saturday's Child and Samuel Gardner’s concerto for violin 
and orchestra also will be features of this program. On 
Thursday evening the coronation scene from the opera 


Boris will be given its first American performance in the 
original version. | Friday afternoon’s concert will fea 
ture Ernest Hutcheson, who will play the Tschaikowsky 
concerto in B flat minor. Friday evening will be Artist's 


Braslau and Charles Hackett 
supplemented by two male choruses and some orchestra 
selections, will form the program. Saturday afternoon will 
have a repetition of last year’s innovation, the concert for 
children, which proved a most succe sssful one. The New 
York Symphony again will play an important role in the 
festival, and for the second time Albert Stoessel will be its 
director. Pierre Key, in speaking of Mr. Stoessel’ s apnear 
ance with this organization Jast year, said: “To Albert 
Stoessel belongs the major part of the glory. His skill, 
his efforts and his magnetism were paramount factors.” 


Night, when arias by Sophie 





Townsend has also won a high 
Philadelphia 
Society of the 


ne we 


MOSCOW HEARS TWO 
NEW RUSSIAN SYMPHONIES 


Albert Coates’ Condi- 





Return Greeted With Joy—Musical 


tions in the Ukraine. 
Moscow ['wo new symphonies have had their first per 
formance at the end of the season—the eighth of Miaskov 
sky and the first of Alexander Krein, upon which I have 
already reported in brief. Miaskovsky’s eighth is a work of 
great lyric élan and remarkable for its thematic wealth. In 
its slow movement a very beautiful Kirgisian song is 
and developed in a masterly manner. The work is at-any 
rate a fresh proof of the uncommon gifts of this prolific 
composer. Krein is a in the field of symphonic et 
deavor. He is a gifted melodist and harmonist, whose forte 
is distinctly the art of voice-leading. His symphony is 
based upon some very beautiful and profound old Hebrew 
melodies which he presents in a harmonic guise that is as 
daring as it is interesting, Unfortunately 


; 
usea 





novice 


the performance was not altogether fault 
less 
Acpert Coates’ Return 

An important event, greeted with great 
joy in Russian musical circles, was the 
return of the former conductor of the 
Maryinsky Opera in Petrograd, Albert 
Coates. He was heard this time chiefly 
in his former sphere of activity—Lenin 
grad—but came to Moscow to produce 
Salomé as guest conductor at the Grand 
(pera Aside from this, however, it is 
noteworthy that the Englishman Coates 
made his outstanding appeal chiefly by 


works, and that 
responsible for 
model 
ikoff’s operas 


means of ultra-Russian 
(in Leningrad) he was 
what are regarded as 
of Rimsky-Kors: 


pertormances 


Under his authentic leadership Strauss’ 
Salomé achieved a brilliant victory here 
In consequence of his great uccess it 18 
announced that next year Coates is to lend 


hand in our season, which is 
fundamental 
with the 


is a cheerful sign 


an energetic 
certain to mean a 
the repertory 
ol Soviet 


retorm o 


His success public 


Russia 


\n INTERESTING Mozart PERFORMANCE 


In July the company of the Leningrad 


Opera, appearing here as guest, gave a 
charming performance of Mozart's Ent 
fuhrung aus dem Serail. Conceived as a 
“period” production, it gave us an. hi 
torically exact picture of a performance of 
a court theater in, say, Munich or Vienna 
about the year 1786 
Especially artistic in every detail were 
the costumes and scenery, modelled upon 
authentic source The performance wa 
preceded by a brief historical lecture by 
the writer of this review, which consti 
tuted an innovation so far as Moscow i 
concerned 
The Leningrad company comprises a 
number of noteworthy singers who wert 
so far unknown in Moscow These in 
clude Mme. Rosa Gorsky, a marvellouslhy 
schooled coloratura; M. Shuravlenko, who 
gave a deliciously comic and vocally ex 
cellent Osmin M. Isamossud is an ex 
cellent precise conductor The public took 
a very special interest in this productior 
MusicAL Lire 1 rHeE UKRAINE 
\ recent extended journey through the 
the highest Ukraine has given the writer of these lines 
an opportunity of examining musical con 


that great region of Southern 


especially its capital 


ditions im 
Russia, and more 


has attained Karkoff \s in most other departments 

studios of culture, there is a strong nationalistic 
busy man on in Ukrainian musical life 

Under the Czarist régime the free cde 

velo pment ol | kraiman THUS Wa natu 

rally nuch hampered, and a Ukrainian 

pen ag of composition is, of cour still a 

matter of the future. National Opera is at present in the 

process of formation. As Ukrainian composers are lacking 

Russian and West European Operas, translated into Ukrain 

ian, make up the repertory 

There is, however, encouraging activity in the field of 

chamber music Already there are some quite respectabl 

works by men like Kostyenko, Liatoshinsky and Kositzky 

most of which are based upon krainian folksong 

developed in neo-Russian style A notable exception to the 

prevailing type of composer is Liatoshinsky, who writes in a 

radical modern style, most closely related to that of 


Hindemith 
Especially remarkable are the | mixed choruses 
often heard and who have a marvellously beautiful 


krainian 
who are 
quality of tone ER 


San Carlo Opera Opens in New York, 
September 13 
The annual New York season of the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company will begin on Monday evening, September 13 
at the Century Theater, with Cavalleria Rusticana, 
hy the composer, Pietro Mascagni, and followed as usual by 
I Pagliacci 
The remaining operas for the opening week of the season 
are: Tuesday, Aida; Wednesday evening, Rigolett Thurs- 
day, Carmen; Friday, La Boheme; Saturde Ly ‘matinee, 
Madame Butterfly, and Saturday es Trovatore 


conducted 


ening, Tl 






















































































































MUSICAL COURIER 


AMERICAN MUSIC 
Article I 


By George Elliott Simpson 


views regarding what 
might be worth a 


there are so many different 
really constitutes American music, it 
moment's thought just at this time to face a few of the 
facts relative to the origin of some of this and see if it 
will t requirements as should be met if it is to 
x considered as really American. And as we give the 
ubject careful and unbiased thought it will be seen that 
very few of the thousands of American composers have 
tried to create anything original, but have worked over and 
tried to Americanize the music of many different races with- 
yut realizing that America has a mental and spiritual life 
quite its own, not influenced by externals nor even separate 
entities within its border, and which has been 
given full expression in poetry, sculpture, painting and in 
fact all forms of art except The question is capable 
because 
racial elements in America, and 
can be reached only through 
feel to be un-American, and 
requirements which we 
believe For our examination we will discuss the 
music of the Indians, folk songs, Negro music and jazz 
and will approach each one from the standpoint of 
significance, character, limitations and national 


mice such 


racial own 


music 


being approached from many different angles, 


‘ 
there are so many 
, 


different 
that a fair judgment 
lements which we 
resigue mects the 


scems 
eliminating “ 
then see if the 


! necessary 


musik 
origin 
pirit 

In thinking of 
origin antedates the 
finished product before 


Indian music one must first realize that its 
very of America. It was really a 
its strains ever greeted the ear of 
the white or civilized America had no hand in its 
creation or its development. All we have done is to study 
it and record it in such a way that it may be preserved 
through the ages. This music is the musical idiom of a 
race far more primitive and closely united as a nation than 
are we. No matter how many tribes there were, they were 
all Indians; and their music is the outcome of their national 
self-expression, and was inspired by some spiritual or physi- 
cal ecstasy originating in the war dance, the love song, the 
chant for the dead, the song to the Great Spirit and other 
similar phases of their primitive lives. The music is signif- 
icant of the lives of the people—at times gentle, at times 
and warlike and withal absolutely individual in char- 
acter. It is music that could have come only from a people 
whose lives were spent on the great plains and the rugged 
mountains and who were as a race limited in their capacity 
for development. It is in no sense American music, but is 
the music of a people inhabiting this continent before 
Columbus made his famous voyage, and, in fact, before the 
old world even suspected that there was such a continent as 
North America. This music belongs distinctly to the Indians, 
and as soon as we try to elaborate it and give it modern 
or refined harmonies we have destroyed it. It is the music of 
a primitive people and as such has a very important place in 
the musical literature of the world, but as soon as we try to 
raise it so it will meet modern American requirements it 
loses its characteristic idiom and all such attempts have ended 
in failure. Victor Herbert's Natoma, Converse’s Pipe of 
Desire, and other well known efforts by gifted writers have 
failed to convince either the critics or the public that this 
music is truly American. Even Cadman with his lovely 
Indian songs, and Puccini with his Girl of the Golden West 
have been unable to Americanize the Indian idiom. 

The folk song is essentially a creation of the people—a 
spiritual impulse of a nation or composite part of a nation, 
finding its origin in the common people and not inspired or 
developed by a higher mental process. It is the spontane- 
ous song of the Shepherd tending his flock; the mother 
crooning over the cradle; the mountaineer as he climbs to 
the heights. The folk song generally comes from the un- 
educated element of the common people of any civilized 
race, and is peculiarly characteristic of such people. It is 
often said that the great music of any nation is to be found 
in its folk songs, but with this we do not agree. The in- 
stances where folk songs have been immortalized through 
their incorporation in the works of the masters are very 
few. The spirit of this song is significant of the people 
from which it comes. It is characteristic of them in its 
form of expression, but as an idiom to be uséd by the mas- 
ters for their inspired works it is too limited in its possi- 
bilities. It is built in short musical phrases incapable of 
being lengthened without destroying the very germ of its 
character. The great symphonies of Mozart and Bee- 
thoven; the great choral works of Bach and Mendelssohn 
and the master works of Saint-Saens, Massenet, Debussy, 
Richard Strauss, and others, are not built on folk song 
idioms. America has no folk songs—we are yet too young 
and too cosmopolitan; and racially too unhomogenous, and 
such nursery songs as we have are not American but were 
brought to us from foreign shores by our forefathers, who 
represented all races 

In studying Negro music, we must realize that the Negro 
was not identified with America until he was imported for 
the purpose of labor, and most of his songs are the inspira- 
tion of the cotton fields and the log cabin fires, and since the 
abolition of slavery he has contributed little music of real 
value from a creative standpoint. In this connection it is 
of especial interest to note that the songs we cherish closest 
to our hearts are the ones inspired by the affection of the 
slave for his master or his old home. The spirituals, now 
so much in evidence, are the outcome of an early form of 
religious ecstasy, and their real racial significance has come 
to be realized only within the past few years. This music 
is deeply signific ant, and vitally characteristic, but like the 
Indian music is very limited in its possibilities for develop- 
ment, and when it is broadened and developed it at once 
loses much of its individuality. It is well worth deep 
study, but not as American music, and even Dvorak could 
not raise it to symphonic proportions in his New World 
Symphony without changing its essential character. 

And now we come to what some are pleased to call Amer- 
ican music, namely jazz. This form has three very strong 
groups of champions. First, the composers who write it; 
secondly, the young critics who review it; and third, the 
foreign conductors in America who attempt to dignify it 
by putting it on some of their major programs. And the 
reason for this championship is readily understood. The 
composers who write it are not capable ‘of w riting anything 
else—and much money is to be made out of it; the young 
critics approve it because. as a rule their general musical 
knowledge is not broad enough to enable them to give it 


disc 


races 


herce 


its proper place in the music of the nations; and the foreign 
conductors in America favor it because it is still a musical 
curiosity—it appeals to a mixed audience, and because it in 
no way can be compared favorably from an artistic stand- 
point with the music of the other countries. America has 
in the past and is today doing very splendid work in all 
forms of art, but there is a decided tendency to lower our 
creative musical thought, pa unfortunately we offer very 
great inducements to those who are setting up a commer- 
cialized standard and are foisting upon us something which 
is not really American at all. For in spite of all the argu- 
ments to the contrary jazz music is not characteristically 
American—it has been accepted whole-heartedly and at once 
by all countries where it has been heard, in fact by many 
countries that have never looked with favor upon any cre- 
ative American musical effort—and its origin is to be ‘found 
in New York City’s East Side, a district where one may 

walk for many blocks and hear no word of E nglish spoken, 
a district possibly as un-American as any to be found in 
this country. Jazz has attained its popularity not because 
it is American, but because it is really the Esperanto of 
music. No culture nor knowledge of music is required to 
understand it. It appeals principally to the masses, and 
because of this together with its strong physical and 
rhythmic appeal it offers strong opposition to any ideal or 
cultural effort on the part of American composers who are 
striving to give America some musical dignity. 

Popular music per se will always live. One season it is 
the sentimental ballad, next season it is the march song 
or the waltz refrain, but each of these represents simply a 
phase of life—sort ‘of off with the old and on with the 
new, and jazz is just one of these phases. It is significant 
only through its general and immediate appeal to the people 
of all countries and supplies a means of outlet for an over 
supply of physical energy. It is made up of clean-cut 
rhythms and melodies and most of these melodies are stolen 
from the immortal works of the masters, but are so dis- 
torted and changed that they are hardly recognizable. It 
has no limits in grotesque and bizarre instrumental effects, 
but is absolutely limited regarding any new or original melo- 
dic thought, and it has no more to do with the national 
spirit of America than it has to do with the national spirit 
of any other country. 

The jazz period is the period of today, but how long this 
will last none can tell. However, it is interesting to know 
that the vital, living, immortal music of the nations has 
not been built on grotesque effects and rhythmical pulsations 
alone. It has always had a new and vivid fire of inspiration 
and it makes its appeal to the spirit and the soul rather 
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than to the body. Some American composers have honored 
us with truly inspired works and some of them will continue 
to do so, and regardless of what may be said to the con- 
trary, there is no argument but that the beautiful D minor 
concerto of MacDowell is more truly American than is the 
jazz concerto of Gershwin, and the lovely songs of DeKoven 
and Nevin are surely more indicative of the real spirit of 
this country than are the ballads of Irving Berlin. 

Let us hope that some day America will give us a Bee- 
thoven or a Wagner, but this will not be done by a com- 
poser who writes down to the popular or commercial appeal 
nor by a composer who has lived here so short a time or in 
such surroundings that he has been unable to assimilate or 
grasp our characteristic national spirit. 

Each of the different classes of music discussed in this 
article has its distinct place as a factor in the process of 
our musical development, but it is not from any of these 
that the real American music will come. Bach, Beethoven 
and Wagner gave us the music of Germany; Verdi, Ros- 
sini and Puccini, the music of Italy; Debussy, Ravel and 
Charpentier the music of France; Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff the music of Russia—who then will 
give us the really great music of America? 

It would seem only just here to mention the names of a 
few composers of whom America is justly proud and about 
whose music there has been no question. They are Edward 
MacDowell, George W. Chadwick, Reginald Bekoves, Henry 
Hadley, Victor Herbert, Ethelbert Nevin, Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, Carrie Jacobs Bond, and others not so well known, 
and of the above names that of Edward MacDowell stands 
out in letters of gold. 

In closing I wish to call the attention of my readers to the 
one universal requirement necessary for any music to live 
~melody. And if this requirement is met the music may 
live forever, but without it its life is of very questionable 
duration. Not only the years, but the centuries have proved 
conclusively that the world takes a composition to its heart 
not because of its rhythm, not because of its harmonic color, 
but solely because of the beauty and truth of its melody. 

One of the best known works of Bach is the first little 
prelude in C major written simply as a sequence of arpeggio 
chords. For a long time it was used simply as a study for 
the development of evenness in finger tone, but later Gounod 
set a very beautiful melody over the chords of this little 
prelude using the words of an Ave Maria as a vehicle, and 
since then Bach's prelude has become one of the well known 
and best loved compositions of all time. The best known 
work of Mascagni is Cavalleria; Beethoven is best loved 
for his Moonlight Sonata, and the third and fifth sym- 
phonies; the world loves Puccini for La Boheme and Mad- 
ame Butterfly; Tschaikowsky’s best known work is the 
Pathetic Symphony, and Wagner’s Lohengrin, Tannhauser 
and Die Walkure always draw full houses—and all of these 
works teem with melody. 
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UNDESIRABLE PUPILS 


By L. E. Eubanks 


Teaching music or anything else is not a snap. No dif- 
ference how well the teacher loves his work, there are many 
difficulties encountered in dealing with pupils. One teacher 
of my acquaintance has had so many disappointments from 
children quitting before they were hardly started that she 
now follows a rule of rejecting a pupil if he or she has had 
as many as two previous starts and given up. 

It is vexatious—this condition of things that allows a stu- 
dent to enroll with enthusiastic promises to stick to you from 
October to June, then quit without notice in two or three 
weeks. 

Getting your pay in advance is a very fine system, but it 
is only rarely that this can be done. Three things are neces- 
sary. First, the parent must have and be able to spare the 
money; secondly, he must have faith in the child’s applica- 
tion and ability to finish the period paid for; thirdly, he 
must have faith in the teacher's ability to earn the money. 

Business men like to see a purpose in putting out money. 
They are not unreasonable when they expect a discount for 
cash; they get it for cash outlay in other directions. You 
know best whether you can afford this; but there is one 
other argument that will cost you nothing and will carry 
weight, with most people. This is the responsibility placed 
on the child; the average kiddie really has the family inter- 
ests at heart, and -he will try harder, just as you and | 
would, when he knows that to quit means a clean loss to his 
parents. 

The second condition necessary to get the money in ad- 
vance—faith in the child’s sticking to the work—is one with 
which the average teacher finds hard to deal. The only argu- 
ment is to show that your method will win where others have 
failed, or might fail. If the child is present at the inter- 
view, it is only good business to try to win him on the spot. 
About half of these youngsters who have dabbled with the 
rudiments of music and broken off before anything was ac- 
complished, quit because they did not learn to “play some- 
thing” as soon as they thought they should. Remember this, 
and impress on the parents that you will have the little one 
playing easy stuff very soon. If you can win the pupil per- 
sonally and secure his attention and interest by teaching him 
a few simple melodies, you can hold him till the art itself 
gets a firmer hold. And playing the little things will do 
him no harm. 

Thirdly, as I said, the man must believe in you, the teacher, 
before he is willing to pay for the term. Here is the differ- 
ence between a school and an individual; the parent pays an 
institution because he has faith in it, arguing that there he 
will find experience and responsibility. It follows that you 
must have some reputation before you can expect always to 
use the pay-down system. Because such-and-such an insti- 
tution does it and a few big professors you have heard of, 
doesn’t prove that the beginning teacher can do so, and refuse 
pay-as-you-go pupils. 

When you are not yet widely known’ you must act ac- 
cordingly. We have to remember that most parents go into 
music as an experiment. If the kiddie “takes to it” they are 
willing for him to continue. It is certain that if he does ‘con- 
tinue the teacher will make no less, in the end, by his paying 
as he goes. Then it all resolves itself to this: Keep the 
pupil. It is up to the teacher first, last and always ta 'aold 
the class. Get the money down when you can, but get it. 
Don't be too independent; build up an ability and reprit ation 
that will cause pupils to offer “retainers.” Don’t deraand, 
but accept. 


PuysicaALty HANpICAPpPeD CHILDREN 

Another class of pupils regarded by many teachers as un- 
desirable is the physically handicapped children. Such a de- 
fective will be highly welcome if he is marvelously gifted— 
for a teacher will stand a lot of ugliness or peevishness if 
there is a certainty of turning out a genius. 

But how about the physical defective who has but little 
talent? Let us, by all means, be patient with him, Sight 
and hearing are indispensable to success in music. I know 
you can refute this by pointing out several exceptions to that 
rule; but I mean practically—though your list is long the 
number would be relatively small. A person is mentally 
alert only in proportion to the keenness of his special senses ; 
no one can be normally alert and receptive with defective 
sight and hearing. Do not, for Mercy’s sake, expect a child 
to remember what he did not see or hear! Do not expect 

perfect reproduction from an imperfect impression. In 
other words, let us remember that even slight defects, par- 
ticularly in hearing, may greatly modify a child’s interpre- 
tation and general progress in music. 

I wager there have been many cases of inexplicable de- 
terioration in players’ ability that could have been very 
simply explained by an aurist’s examination. It is aston- 
ishing that this matter of mechanical defects in our musical 
apparatus (of which our ears are so vital a part) receives 
so little attention. There seems to exist an impression that 
hearing is necessarily a constant sense, that we hear well or 
poorly and retain just that degree of aural power through- 
out life. 

Some teachers, appreciating the possibility and danger of 
inferior hearing in otherwise promising pupils, make it a 
rule to ask about it. This is all right as far as it goes; but 
many times the child himself does not know. Close observa- 
tion by the teacher is the most dependable way of learning 
the truth. Then, too, one’s hearing may be good today and 
comparatively poor a month from now; indiscreet nasal 
douching, a gathering in the ear, even a cold in the head 
sometimes brings grievous results in a short time. Few 
children are naturally stubborn, and if a pupil does a thing 
over and over again when he knows that it gives you dis- 
pleasure and perhaps brings him a scolding, there is apt to 
be a hidden cause. 

SociaAL REASONS 

Are pupils ever undesirable for social reasons? A friend 
of mine during her first year of teaching lived in a town 
liberally sprinkled with colored people. For some reason 
not important to this subject.. strong racial feeling existed, 
and the teacher was informed by some well-meaning person 
that it would not do to accept any colored pupils. 

My friend was ambitious, needed the money, and had no 
prejudice against any race of people, so she disregarded the 
warning. For a while all went well; she was tactful and 
never allowed any opportunity for a conflict between the 
colored and the white children. But some “aggrieved” so- 
ciety woman finally started the ball of trouble rolling. The 
other narrow-minded mothers suddenly discovered that their 
children might be “corrupted by a woman that was so low 
as to forget that she was white.” 

It was all nonsense, but the snowball gathered bulk every 
time it turned over, and soon women who at first had been 
well satisfied, even complimentary to the teacher, withdrew 
their children. My friend stuck to her guns and refused to 

(Continued ov page 30) 
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MEDICINE AND MUSIC 


By M. Steinberg, Ph. D., M.D. 
(Reprinted from Journal of the Outdoor Life) 


The human race is over one million years old. Our 
brain required more than half a million years of develop- 
ment to enable us to assume and carry our bodies upright. 
In fact the pithecanthropus erectus, who probably was of 
no higher intelligence than the anthropoid ape of today, 
lived fine hundred thousand years ago. The steady and 
slow anatomical development of the brain changed also the 
configuration of the skull. The development of the latter 
has a tendency to diminish the facial portion of it in size 
and shape, and at the same time to increase the volume of 
the brain case, eSpecially the frontal part of it. Atavistic 
skulls with marked prominence of the bones of the face and 
rudimentary development of the cranium proper can be 
found by persons suffering from certain disturbances of 
the endocrine system. The evolution of human mentality 
runs parallel with the development of brain plasma. The 
instincts of the primitive man correspond to the early de- 
velopment of the stem of the brain. This part of the cere- 
brum is less complicated in its mofphological and chemical 
structure, but it is more solid in construction, due partly to 
the character of its material and partly to the longer time 
that it has had to pass thraugh all the period of its phy- 
logenetic evolution to further perfect its texture. The 
origin and development of the cortical portion of the brain 
forms the foundation for the emotional and later on the 
intellectual mind. The seven thousand years of human 
civilization are dominated by the emotional part of our 
mind. It is only in the last few centuries that we find a 
slow but steady development of the intellectual way of 
thinking. The arts therefore, are the oldest and the more 
perfected products of our mentality. The achievements of 
the biological and the exact sciences are in comparison with 
the short time of their existence remarkable. 

Botn Arts Dur To THE INSTINCT OF SELF-PRESERVATION 

Medicine and music have been bound together since the 
first days of human history. Both were born as arts, due 
to the instinct of self-preservation, love and admiration for 
nature, and the desire to satisfy the innate sense of rhythm 
and beauty. 

The instinct of self-preservation compels us to attempt 
to prevent diseases or to cure them by investigating the 
laws of nature and imitating and simplifying them as far 
as possible. The same instinct causes us to create sounds, 
words, language and music to develop our social feelings 
in the fight for existence. The pathway to the laws of na- 
ture leads through love and admiration. Love and ad- 
miration are unthinkable if there is not an inborn sense 
of rhythm and beauty. The rhythmic sense is an inherited 
tendency to do work or arrange play with certain regularity 
of motion. It is symmetry and harmony of movement, also 
symmetry and harmony of lines and colors as in sculpture 
and painting. 

The importance of the rhythmic sense of our present day 
mentality is recognized by the leading men in science and 
art. The consciousness of rhythm is formed through co- 
operation of the labyrinth of the internal ear, cerebellum, 
spinal cord and medulla oblongata with the cortical por- 
tion of the brain. They control the posture of the body and 
its movements. Children and young folks are at the present 
time instructed in physical exercises and plastic dancing in 
order to develop the sense of rhythmic bodily movements, 
so as to place the body under more strict control of the 
brain. The esthetical part of the rhythmic sense is cultivated 
by the selection of artistic dances, beautiful surroundings, 
simple but tasteful costumes copied mostly from the old 
Greek fashions, and music appropriate to the style and type 
of dance. All this inspires the pupil, plunges him into the 
mystical beauties of his art and transforms the latter to an 
art of religion. 

MusicaL RuyTHM THE Essence oF ALL ARTS 

Musical rhythm is not only the foundation of music but 
is also the essence of all other arts. We find it in sculpture, 
painting, poetry and dancing. Each art represents the musi- 
cal rhythm in a different way according to the character of 
the art. Sculpture is therefore nothing but frozen music; 
painting, music in colors; poetry, music in words; and 
dancing, music of muscular tension and relaxation. Even 
the sciences, that are supposed’to be products of our in- 
tellectual mind, are not free from rhythm; they are still in 
their fundamental character arts and are influenced and 
guided by the emotions. The rhythmic pulsation of the 
living brain and the rhythmic chemical processes of assimila- 
tion and dissimilation, that occur every moment in the brain 
cells, are perhaps responsible for this character of our 
thinking and feeling. The ancient learned men used‘ the 
rhythmic language of poetry in their scientific writings and 
many of our modern scientists look for and find in the arts 
inspiration for their creative work. The intellectual mind 
is an art in itself; it is silent music known only to those 
few of us who are fortunate enough to possess it. The 
greatness of the mind is that its ideas can only to a certain 
degree be embodied in the form of words or sounds, or 
carved in stones; the greater part of them are carried in 
form of immaterial thoughts. 

The human body is a symmetrically built organism. The 
heart beat, the respiration, the action of the skeletal muscles, 
joints and bones, the chemical processes and the mechanical 
workings of the digestive organs are under control of well 
systematized and interdependent regular action, dictated by 
the rhythmic sense of the brain. Also the pathological 
metabolism in the body cell manifests itself in a rhythmic 
way. The classical temperature curves in typhoid fever, 
pneumonia and malaria, the periodicity in reappearance of 
the same clinical symptoms in the course of certain mental 
diseases, the symmetry and harmony in distribution of 
metastatic growths in our organism in malignancy—are all 
founded on the same principle of rhythmicity. Psycho- 
genetically symmetry and harmony developed the sense of 
rhythm, and rhythm the sense of beauty. The birth of 
Venus in the depth of the sea and her arising to the sur- 
face as goddess of beauty after passing through the 
rhythmic waves of the waters, is a poetical attempt of 
Greek mythology to analyze the evolution of the beauty 
sense from the eve of primitive conscious life to the men- 
tality of civilized man. 

Medicine and music originate from the same source; 


both are the “idealization of the natural language of pas- 
sion,” and in spite of the difference in their character and 
development, they are related to each other and exercise a 
mutual influence. Advances in the knowledge of anatomy 
and physiology of the muscles, bones and joints made it 
possible to create a most perfect technic in playing on 
string instruments. The ideal vocal training of opera stars 
is based upon the principles of anatomy and physiology of 
the respiratory organs. he brass and wood instrument 
artists have their training based upon these same principles. 
The improvement of certain musical instruments is also due 
to a better knowledge of the construction of the human 
windpipe and the internal parts of the ear. 
THe THeraPeutic VALUE or Music 

The steady development in the last three centuries of 
natural sciences, including psychology, as well as the in- 
creased interest in sociology and economics, helped to build 
up classical music characterized by harmony of emotions and 
intellect. Thus on scientific principles music has advanced 
and is now able, because of its universal character, to con- 
trol and improve the entire personality of the man. Hence 
its educational importance for the healthy as well as its 
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medicinal value for the abnormal is as yet without ques- 
tion. The educational character of music consists in build- 
ing up a powerful yet sympathetic character and in en- 
larging the mental horizon of the person. The therapeutic 
value of music in the mental and physical system is parallel 
to that of drugs. We have in music as in drugs “toni¢s 
and depressants.” Musical pieces of an exhilarating char- 
acter dissipate mental depression and cause us to feel cheer- 
ful and hopeful by mobilizing every bit of mental energy. 
Who does not know the example of tired soldiers increas- 
ing their footsteps and forgetting fatigue and privation 
under the sound of a gay march. The same kind of music 
served to a restless and excitable person will produce an 
opposite effect. For such individuals soft tuned and sooth- 
ing music is indicated. 

; Not only the mind but also the respiration, blood circula 
tion, nutrition, digestion and elimination can be influenced > 
by music, as successful experiments made in this line in 
institutions for experimental psychology prove. Cheerful 
music increases the frequency of pulse and_ respiration, 
blood pressure becomes higher and the digestive and 
eliminative power of the intestinal organs is made more 
efficient. Sad music produces a contrary effect. Very 
interesting and yet not perfectly satisfactorily solved is the 
question of relation between music, color, smell and taste 
It is known that every musical sound can -be associated in 
our mind with a corresponding sensation of a specific color, 
smell and taste. How far these sensations through music 
(Continued on page 10) 
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: A CHINESE OPERETTA IN TWO ACTS 
FY Libretto by David Stevens Music by Charles Repper 
EY fe 
EI Mixed Voices for i 
. High Schools and Amateur Societies 4 
EI ” | 
. Time of Performance—2 hours é 
Ei 12 Principals and large chorus : 
EY 18 Musical numbers—numerous dances i 
: Scored for American Orchestra i 
ES This is fresh from the press and will be welcomed by all who : 
®| Pp y ie 
- are waiting for a Novelty. ‘| 
: Send for our list of Operettas to make sure you are not missing some i 
5 good things. ‘"s 
Es You will find, among others, the following established favorites: Bi 
J 
3 NOTE THE CLASS OF COMPOSERS rs 
THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN: Libretto by Anna J. Beiswenger; music by bs 
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PENNY BUNS AND ROSES: 
Charles Repper. 
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Soys’ Camps. 
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The Newest Birchard Operetta 


For Mixed Voices and Orchestra. 


Libretto by Leisa Graeme Wilson; music by 
For Mixed Voices and Orchestra. 


Libretto by Alice Monroe Foster ; 
Women’s Voices, with one character that can be taken by a man, if desired. 


Operetta for Boys. 
4 W. Franke Harling, (whose opera “Lights of St. Agnes’ made such a sensation when 
performed by the Civic Opera Company in Chicago last season). 
Libretto by David Stevens; music by Arthur 


Libretto by David Stevens; music by Sir Arthur Sullivan. 


c4 THE BELLS OF BEAUJOLAIS: L 


One Act; L 


°| Complete descriptive catalogs upon request. 
We do not publish any mediocre operettas, and we have no 
Our files are crammed with enthustastic praise. 


The name of Birchard on the title page is a guaranty of genuine merit. 
It has always been so and we mean that it always shall be 


C.C. Birchard & Company = 
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Send All Orders to Boston Office 
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Klibansky Has Successful Summer Session expenditure of time, money and comfort, and I am sure that 
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ity with teachers and concert artists, all of whom 
rh tribute to his ability to impart his knowledge and 
magnetic personality. In a recent interview Mr 
tated that he never permits his pupils to force 

and added that he insists upon pure tone under all 

c He claims that unevenness, impurity and 

the singers’ scale must disappear in the 

f teaching. As proof of this, at one of his 

mber of his pupils illustrated the various points 

n. At Mr. Klibansky’s request, some of them 
xercises, some excerpts from the works of the 
| others complete numbers, but in each case the 
th ease and there was a beauty of tone 


Klibansky said: “I do not want 
and go away when the term is 
attainment made was not worth the 





Music Composers, 
Attention! 


We fier the following twelve prizes 

One Ist prize of $150.00 for the most attractive un- 
published anthem submitted 

Two 2d prizes of $75.00 each for the next two most 
attractive unpublished anthems submitted. 

Three 3d prizes of $50.00 each for the next three most 
attractive unpublished anthems submitted. 

Six 4th prizes of $35.00 each for the next six most 
attractive unpublished anthems submitted. 


$660.00 in 12 Prizes in Cash 


All anthems submitted must be in our hands not 


than February 1, 1927 
Send for our special announcement folder out 
lining all conditions and rules of the competition 


Lorenz’s 6th Anthem 
Competition 


We publish about two hundred anthems a year. By our - Aas 
! { distributi hese anthems 1 sur y se or: " > ,eEre?r 
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Dayton, Ohio (216 W. Sth St.) a month ago.” 
w York (70 E. 45th St. . , : ie 
Cheers a0 8. Wabssh Ave.) In addition to those appearing in the illustrations—Miss E. 
Jedlicka, Margaret Moyer, Martha Arme ntrout, Ellamae 











BLANCHE MARCHESI Singing 


202 Rue De Courcelles, Paris Phone: Wagram 4275 





“His tones are rounded, full, powerful, and his range is 
remarkable.”—Rockford Register-Gazette. 


TENOR 


Forwarding Address: c/o Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


JOHN DOANE 


VOCAL COACH 
Announces Opening of Studio October Ist at 
6 EAST 36th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: Caledonia 8026 
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CESARE STURANI 


Vocal Teacher and Coach 


REOPENS STUDIO SEPTEMBER 21 


43 West 86th Street, New York Phone: 7530 Schuyler 











DUSOLINA GIANNINI, 
soprano; her mother; Daniel Mayer, his daughter and 
daughter-in-law in the garden of Collington Manor, Mr 
Mayer's home in England. 
Curtis, Mrs. W. Walker, Ethel Farmer, Grace Klinger, Mrs. 
C. G. Harris, Martha Zincke and Mrs. R. H. Guthrie—Mr. 
Klibansky sang several numbers and thoroughly delighted his 
listeners with the musicianship displayed in seléctions by 
Handel, Brahms, Reichardt, Tosti and Gilberte. 

It is Mr. Klibansky’s opinion that the English language is 
just as beautiful in song as any other and that it should be 
used more extensively by American artists in concert in this 
country. 

Mr. Klibansky has returned to New York and has resumed 
teaching in the metropolis, 


Schmitz to Feature MS. Compositions on Tour 


The demands of a strenuous master class session do not 
keep E. Robert Schmitz from his daily practice and work 
on concert programs for his coming season, He is occupying 
his evenings with his own practice and working on new 
compositions which he will present during the coming sea- 
son, While at the international music festival at Zurich 
recently, Mr. Schmitz received many manuscripts with 
requests for presentation, and some of these will be in 
cluded in his coming trans-continental tour which will 
open in Washington, D. C., in October. At that time Mr 
Schmitz will appear with the Pro-Arte String Quartet in 
a program of Belgian music at the annual Chamber Music 
Festival by invitation of the Library of Congress. Al 
though recognized as one of the foremost organizations of 
its kind, this will be the first appearance in this country 
of the Pro-Arte Quartet 

From Washington Mr. Schmitz will go to California to 
play in Los Angeles, San Francisco, and other cities. Re 
turning East from there his tour is booked solidly and in 
cludes appearances in the principal western, middle-western 
and southern cities. He will be soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra in Minneapolis and St. Paul and with 
the Cincinnati Symphony in Cincinnati. He will close 
the tour in New York in January, when, with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, he will play Nights in Gardens in 
Spain, by De Falla, and Burlesque, by Richard Strauss. 
He goes to Europe early in the new year to play in Eng 
land, Italy, France, Holland, Austria and Russia. 

Critics Praise Gil Valeriano’s Singing 

Emerging from the studio of Frank La Forge, the young 
Spanish tenor, Gil Valeriano, made his debut last March in 
an Aeolian Hall recital and immediately attracted the at 
tention of the metropolitan press. While all the critics 
recognized in the young man a new rising star in the con 
cert world, a welcome addition to the small circle of tenors, 
who can give a program of songs and arias in all languages 
with equal ease, what particularly impressed them was his 
unique ability to interpret the beautiful songs of Spain. 
According to the New York Times “he sang the Spanish 
songs with an instinct for their style which is inborn.” 
While the World remarked “that he sang a group of his 
native songs in such exquisite fashion that one regretted 
he did not devote his entire program to Spanish composi- 
tions.” The songs of Spain have been considerably neglect- 
ed in these years of Russian folk songs and negro spirituals. 
However, Mr. Valeriano will include many Spanish songs, 
old and new, in his programs and it is to be hoped that he 
will materially help to bring Spanish music to the attention 
of American audiences. He will give his first recital of 
the season in Carnegie Hall on November 9, and is being 
booked for other appearances by the office of Daniel Mayer, 
Inc. 

Cesare Sturani Enjoying Vacation 

Greetings have been received by the Mustcat Courter 
from Cesare Sturani, New York vocal teacher and coach, 
from Bologna, Italy, where he has been spending the sum 
mer months with his family, enjoying the beauties of his 
native town and a well deserved rest. It was some years 
since Mr, Sturani had the pleasure of a visit with his peo- 
ple and the present opportunity was the occasion for a 
felicitous reunion. Before returning to the States, Mr 
Sturani plans to visit Venice and Paris, expecting to arrive 
in New York about the middle of September, when he will 
resume his teaching immediately. Last season was a most 
fruitful one for the popular musician, for he was able to 
place several of his students on the public stage. This 
year will be another busy one, judging from the many ap 
plications he has already received. 


Marion Talley Sings at Ocean Grove 

The Ocean Grove Auditorium was crowded to capacity 
on August 21 for the recital given by Marion Talley and 
assisting artists. It is reported that there was an audience 
of about 9,000 and that several thousand more were unable 
to secure admission to the auditorium. The famous so 
prano was heard in five groups of numbers, and was so en 
thusiastically received that many encores were demanded. 


Outdoor Music 


Nilly—“Which is your favorite air?” 
Willy—“ Mountains ; although I like the seashore too, 
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The Triumphs of 


MUSICAL 


Nina Morgana 


N Buenos Aires during the sum- 


mer of 1926 in leading roles 


at 


the Teatro Colon opera season and 


in recital have duplicated her suc- 


cesses in this country each winter 


at 


the Metropolitan Opera House and 


as one of America’s foremost concert 


sopranos. The _ following 


notices, 


picked at random from many, tell 


the story of Miss Morgana’s first 


appearances in South America. 


IN OPERA 


After Appearing in First Roles at the 
Teatro Colon in Such Operas as “Hamlet,” 
“Barber of Seville,” “Pagliacci,” “Rosenkava- 
lier,” “Freischuetz,” etc. 


“Nina Morgana, making her debut as Ophelia in 
‘Hamlet,’ was cordially received. Her crystal clear 
voice, of luscious tone color, firmness, clarity, and 
flexibility, brought her a prolonged ovation.”—La 
Nacion. 


“Her singing amply justified the reputation which 
had preceded her. Her voice, pure and clear in 
every register, carried to the farthest corner of the 
auditorium. The packed house baptized Senora 
Morgana with its enthusiastic applause a_ fine 
actress and an even finer singer who was cheered in 
certain passages that before had always passed unno- 
ticed.”—La Accion. 


“Miss Morgana has had an enormous success. 
Young, an exquisite artist, a delightful singer, and a 
sincere interpreter, her voice conquered the public 
on her first appearance. An artist of the first rank!” 
La Patria. 





“Her beautiful coloratura voice, together with her 
perfect stage presence and attractive personality, 
made her triumph easy and brilliant, moreover her 
musical sense conquered the audience.”—En Plata. 


“Her voice is like velvet, caressing the ears of the 
audience.”—El Dia. 
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IN RECITAL 


After Singing Two Concerts, the First Com- 
memorating the Weber Centennial with Fritz 
Reiner at the Piano, the Second a Program 
Divided between Classic and Modern Music. 


“Once again Nina Morgana gave us an opportunity 
to admire the beautiful vocal qualities which have 
already made her famous here. She was clamorously 
received and was forced to give eight encores.” 
La Nacion. 


“The acclaimed artist of the lyric stage proved 
herself an intelligent recitalist as well, with a beau- 
tiful voice, clarity of diction, and moving interpreta- 
tive ability.”.—La Accion. 


“Miss Morgana reached new artistic heights. She 
sang with exquisite musicianship and remarkable 
interpretative effects.”—La Critica. 


“The announcement of her recital attracted a much 
larger audience than is usual here for such events.” 
—Ultima Hora. 


“She is an artist of culture and sensitiveness, with 
a warm, beautiful voice, delicate temperament, and 
purity of diction.”—La Prensa. 


“Her concert, too was a veritable triumph for 
Senora Morgana.”—La Fronda. 


“This delicious soprano from North America has 
had a truly great success. Each successive appear- 
ance, first in opera, now in recital, has been a well 
earned triumph.”—La Patria degli Italiana. 


(Original clippings can be seen at the Judson office) 
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The Voice of Music 
[The attached poem appeared first in the Hollywood, 
Cal., Daily Citizen and has since been copied by many 
papers on the Pacific Coast. It was originally used to 
draw attention to the original drive made tor the Holly- 
wood Bowl summer symphony concerts. The poem is by 
Warner Van Valkenburg, and is dedicated to Artie 
Mason Carter, who worked enthusiastically for the Bowl 
concerts.—The Editor.] 
S1K 
nurmurings in the human heart ; 
I am the cry of the soul 
iys been—! shall always be, for 


1 am the desire 
I am the echo 
vonce 

aeons before Lucifer and his rebel angels were 
g from the ethereal into the flaming 
was heard on high, praising God, the Omni 


Heavenly 


vaults 


immeasurable to man, I sang my 


cles of ages 
sometimes unheard on earth—but 


w, daunted ; 
in heaven 
of the lost continent of Atlantis, my sacred 

unded ; through the rocky recesses of Thessaly’s 
in the apartments ol the gods, floated my 
cam of molten gold from the lyre of Orpheus; 
was my intoning 
Belshazzar, in the camps of the 
in the temples of the Hebrews, in the tramping 
f Alexander, Hannibal and Julius Caesar, my voice 
n lifted in joy, lamentation and praise 
came CHRIST: 


frst time on Earth, comes the echo of the celestial 
Love and Faith and 


Asia, the cradle of races, 


1: m the courts of 


heard 


Egyptiat 


now—I am 
| am Harmony 


| am matiy vores 


od Will; 


there is 


and (200 
dissonance in my singing; sometimes 
crash and smite; altered chords appear 
sweet—-yet, am | Music 
heart of man; | 


mmetin 

ents of percussion, 
im stram trangely 
| am the year 


ol man t ul 


am the strivings 


range an tie 
cranc 

1 am the hymns of the Christian martyrs in the amphithea 
ters and in the catacombs; | am the litanies heard in medi 
eval cathedrals; | am _ the mgs of thanksgiving of the 
kneeling Pilgrims; I am the minor harmonies ot the Chil 
dren of the Congo; | am the twitterings of winged life; I 
am the fugues of Bach and the oratorios of Handel and 
Haydn: | am “The Magic Flute” of Mozart; I am the im 
mortal symphonies of Beethoven; | am the thr »bbing mes 
ages of Schubert and Schumann; | am the nocturnes ot 
and the folk-melodies:of Dvorak; | am the rhapso 
Liszt and the music-dramas of Wagner; I am the 
Peter Tschaikowsky crying in the wilderness; I am 
Brahms. and Richard Strauss, and Verdi, fulfilling the com 
mand of Destiny, yea, I breathed upon the harps of 
MacDowell and Cadman, and have sung ot a new world in 
the West that faces the old—across the 
Pacific deep vecome the last frontier 


Chopin 
dic ot 


voice of 
have 


world vast 


} 


a new 
now 
a-modernist, eagerly strain 


the mutterings of the ult: 
t am the syncopations 


the old order of things; I 
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of a jazz age; I am the cacophonous discords of what is yet 
to be; but, ultimate ly, I am the echo of a Higher Voice— 
infinite, quenching and satisfying, God’s wondrous Gift to a 
world 
I am the 
Reigns 
I am 


Heaven-descended, unseen avatar of Him, who 
MUSIC 


MEDICINE AND MUSIC 
(¢ ontinued from page 7) 


induced influence and mind is still a question of 
study. 

The therapeutic value of 
was well known to the ancient 


Egyptians, Greeks, Hebrews and 


our body 


music on the mind and body 


Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Romans. The oldest dis 


“In Miss 


singing there was to be 


Peterson's 


found much enjoyment 
and keen artistic pleas- 


%° 
ure. 


The New York Ex 
above about May 
merly Opera Comique 
Opera Company 


ening Journal said the 
Peterson, soprano, for 
and Metropolitan 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 


covered Egyptian medical papyri testify that the physicians 
at that time treated different with music, very 
often in combination with drugs. King Saul’s melancholy 
was treated by David playing on his harp. Under the 
reign of Hadrian Roman physicians applied flute music 
to cure sciatica. Music was also a popular remedy in 
mediaeval Italy for snake bites, and it was profusely ap- 
plied as a life saving medicine in combination with hysteri 
cal dances. One of the frequent methods of treating dis 
ease by the Chinese is the applying of a rhythmic vibratory 
massage on the affected portion of the body. The medi 
aeval Arabian physicians in Spain cultivated music sys 
tematically as an efficient remedy for curing diseases by 
employing musicians in their hospitals. Even today it is 


dis« ases 
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customary among primitive peoples to use queer sounding 
music for the purpose of expelling the evil spirits from the 
body of a sick person, however their interpretation of the 
origin of disease is somewhat different from ours, although 
the therapeutic effect might be just as good. The magic 
power of music can be demonstrated by the fact that it 
impresses the most ferocious creatures of lower intelli- 
gence. An Indian fakir, for example, is able to charm with 
his simple flute the.dreadful cobra. 

The mild forms of mental diseases characterized by the 
impairment of the emotional life are favorably influenced 
by properly selected musical pieces appropriate to the men- 
tality of the patient. In modern operating rooms music is 
applied either as a stimulating factor for nervous and run- 
down patients during the performance of an operation under 
local anesthesia, or as a “slumber medicine” before the 
operation to save the patient unnecessary excitement. 

‘The sense of music is innate in every human being. 
The beginnings of music are to be found in the satisfied 
gurglings and temperamental screamings of the infant in 
arms, and no composer, even of the greatest genius, did he 
wish to express such simple emotional reactions could do 
so otherwise than through the employment of those ele- 
ments of pitch, rhythm and dynamics which appear at the 
very dawnings of human consciousness and which remain 
re in the most elaborate of musical compositions. 

. . The need for self-expression is instinctive in all hu- 
man beings and in so far must be recognized as the most in- 
dispensable vehicle for self-expression, so may it be said 
that every one is a born artist. Owing to lack of oppor- 
tunity and specialized talent this instinctive desire is in most 
cases thwarted or stifled. 

Music, therefore, controls the emotional life of a person. 
As the mentality of the human race under present day 
civilization contains more emotional than intellectual com- 
ponents, the educational and therapeutic value of good 
music cannot be denied. The higher type of music exer- 
cises invariably an ennobling influence upon the mind by 
freeing us from the monotonous reality of the every-day 
life and in the meantime exerts valuable medicinal influence 
upon the body. 

*Harold 
COURIER, 


Bauer The Growth of Music in America, Musica 


June 7, 1923, p. 10 


Esperanza Gesditen Studio Item 


Esperanza Garrigue has received news of another Thelma 
Spear success, that artist having been well received when 
she sang in Paris on March 29 at a concert called Musique 
Autrichienne Moderne. Those taking part in the program 
were Raymond Petit; Miss Spear, soprano; Thibor Harsany, 
pianist; Jeno Antal, violinist, and Jan Slivinski, baritone. 
Miss Spear was heard in some beautiful and difficult modern 
and sang them in such a manner as to arouse the 
audience to enthusiastic approval 


songs, 


Sylvia Lent to Play in Atlanta 
Sylvia Lent, violinist, will play for the first time in At- 
lanta next appearing as soloist on October 6 in the 
opening concert of the Atlanta Music Club. 


season, 





ALFRED 





VIENNA 
Stupendous security.’ 
Newer Wiener Tageblatt 
BERLIN~ 
“Broad musical conception.” 
Berliner Tageblatt 
STOCKHOLM 
“Brilliant virtuoso ” 
Svenska Tageblatt 
BUENOS AIRES 
“Great musicianship.” 
La Nacion. 


ROME 
success.” 
La Tribuna 


“Tremendous 


MEXICO CITY— 


“Profound feeling.” 


El Universal. 


CHICAGO— 
“Mature and commanding style.” 
Chicago Evening Journal. 


Edgar Nelson 
President 





Noted Viennese Pianist 


Specially engaged for a 
p ) §as 


MASTER COURSE IN PIANO PLAYING 


Phote © Drake Studio 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


CHICAGO 


For appointments and rates of tuition with Alfred Blumen, and general catalog of the Conservatory, address 


M. C. SCHWENKER, Secretary, 833-839 North Dearborn Street 


BLUMEN 


ONE FREE SCHOLARSHIP 


to a pianist of exceptional talent will be 
given by Mr. Blumen for the season of 
1926-27. 


Examination will be held September 22 at 
10 A.M. 


Application blank on request. 


INTERPRETATION CLASSES 
Mr. Blumen will give a series of six Inter- 
pretation Classes beginning October 4th. 


Edgar A. Brazelton 
Vice-President 
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Concert Management DANIEL MAYER, INC. 


Presents during season 


1926-1927 


TWO NOVEL ATTRACTIONS 





THE 

TIPICA 
ORCHESTRA 
OF MEXICO 


Jose Briceno 


Conductor 


“With the possible exception of political conventions, 
never have the walls of the huge hall resounded as 
they did last night when the Tipica Orchestra came to 
Convention Hall for its third concert in Kansas City 
within a month, such was the excitement created in 
the audience which gave repeated vent to its enthu- 
siasm with shouts of bravos and similar ejaculations 
at the end of virtually every number.” 
Kansas City Journal-Post, March 4, 1926. 


Victor Records 


in preparation 


Only available dates 
in October, November and 
December 


Booking Direction East of the 
Mississippi: 
DANIEL MAYER, Inc. Aeolian Hall, 
New York 


General Direction: 


Granville S. Johnson & Emmett Hines 
El Paso, Texas 
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THE RUSSIAN 
SYMPHONIC 


CHOIR 
Basile Kibalchich 


Director 


“Twenty-two voices, every one individual, the singing 
last evening was almost beyond belief. They approach 
their slightest folk song with more attention than the 
Vatican singers give to Palestrina. Mr. Kibalchich is 
careful of phrase. The faintest motion or poise of 
his hand brings response. He may summon or quiet 
with identical energy, and can compass in a move- 
ment of inches what an operatic conductor may attain 
only by a sweeping gesture of a yard.” 


The Boston Transcript, Jan. 10, 1925. 


Victor Records 


in preparation 


Only available dates 
in January, February and 
March 


Coast to Coast Tour 


Concert Management 


DANIEL MAYER, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall New York 
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12 
LOUIS ECKSTEIN OFFERS 
MADAME SANS-GENE TO 
RAVINIA OPERA GOERS 


Giordano’s Music, Heard at Ravinia for First Time, Proves 
as Noisy and Unmelodius as When Presented at 
Metropolitan—Other Operas of the Week 


RAVINIA The season at succession of 


Ravinia is a 


operatic evenings the like of which will be difficult even 
for Eckstein ever to surpass in years to come. The 
f perfection seems to have been reached and the 


nay well be pleased with the results obtained 


it Ravinia since June, 1926, up to date, and it is probable 

i eral surprises are still in store for the habitués in 
eral novelties or revivals are yet to be pre 
ent he labor Day, the closing date of the present 
easol 

Ravinia opera has set a mark that will be hard for any 
thie iny to equal, as not only have the performances 
been remarkably good, but also the management has shown 
ts master hand in other directions. With the exception 
f ing ticket collector at the West end of the park, 
ill the employees at Ravinia are very pleasant This is as 
t should be The ushers have been well trained; they 
know exactly the plan of Ravinia, seating the public quietly 
ind quickly and helping to make every one pleased with 
their service The box-office men are very polite, even 
obliging, and the habitues feel elated to find box-office men 








me. 


Olaa | Burgtort 


issisted by 


Miss Gertrude Johnson 


(Pianist) 


FOLK-SONGS OF ALL NATIONS 


PRESENTED IN 


TWENTY LANGUAGES 


Am. Necro ENGLisu 
Russian Tevronk 
Po.isu FRENCH 
HUNGARIAN SPaNisu 
CHINES ITALIAN 


JAPANES? SCANDINAVIAN 
HAWAIIAN BoHEMIAN 

} Persian Iris 
INDIAN Scorcu 
CANNIBAL WeELsu 


Swiss-T yROLEAN 


(IF DESIRED) 


CONCERT-RECITALS 


With THE ASSISTANCE OF 
fv. Frans Kaltenborn 
(Viotrn Sovotist) 


Or, The Renowned 


Raltenborn String Quartet 


a, tl 


ApDDRESS: SUITE 510 
522 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


CIRCULAR AND TERMS 
UPON REQUEST 
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who are courteous. Generally speaking box-office men be- 
lieve themselves to be men of great importance instead of 
only ticket sellers for a theater. Some of those men are 
given the title of treasurer and to this may be due that 
attitude of great importance that has been disconcerting to 
many opera purchasers, especially true in a theater not 
far distant from Michigan Avenue. It takes a great deal 
to please an audience and it is the duty of a management 
to see that everyone who comes into the theater is made 
happy before the first curtain goes up, for a grouchy per 
son never will enjoy to its full extent the work of an artist, 
while a satisfied customer will bring hundreds of dollars 
to a house, shouting the praise of the management as well 
as of the talent. The proof of this assertion came to this 
reviewer when Charles Worms, connoisseur of music, be 
ing the possessor of one of the best basso voices to be heard 
nowadays, came to this office and expressed the pleasure 
he had had at Ravinia the previous evening. Mr. Worms, 
by the way, is quite a personage, being one of the partners 
in the world renowned firm of Newman & Worms, cotton 
brokers, of New Orleans. Newman & Worms are members 
of all the cotton exchanges of the world and Charles 
Worms has heard opera since his childhood. 


RoMEO AND JuLieT, AuGusTt 22 

“I was at Ravinia, last night,” said Mr. Worms, when 
he called at the Chicago off.ces of the Musica Courier 
on Monday, “and really I don't recollect ever having heard 
Gounod’s work done so well. I have heard a great deal 
about Johnson but this was the first time I have had the 
opportunity of hearing him in grand opera. He is the ideal 
Romeo. Here is a singer in the best sense of the word, a 
man who never shouts, but who always sings. Johnson 
has a real French style. He has manner, elegance, and his 
diction is so clear that every word can be understood. This 
added materially to the pleasure I derived from his per- 
formance 

“Bori is one of the most gracious singers I have seen on 
the qperatic stage. She looked Juliet and sang with great 
refinement. | enjoyed her immensely. Leon Rothier’s Friar 
Laurent is a classic. The balance of the cast was excel 
lent; the orchestra and chorus were as satisfactory to me 
as were the principals, and really it was worth coming from 
New Orleans to go to Ravinia. | am staying in Chicago 
only this week, but every evening sees Mrs. Worms and 
me at the ‘Opera in the Woods.’” 
Concert, Aucust 23 

Louis Eckstein is a very astute manager. An impresario 
who knows how to please his audience is one with which 
to reckon, and the general director of Ravinia always gives 
the habitués of the “Theater in the Woods” what they 
want and for this reason Luella Melius has appeared more 
often in concert at Ravinia this season than any other 
artist of the company. Mme. Melius, though very suc 
cessful in grand opera, is as much at home on the concert 
platform. Mme. Melius sang, among other numbers, the 
Mad Scene from Lucia, a group of songs with piano ac 
companiment, and, in addition, combined her voice with 
that of Edward Johnson, the other soloist of the evening, 
in the duet from Romeo and Juliet. Mme. Melius won her 
customary huge artistic success at the hands of a delighted 
audience. Edward Johnson is another operatic singer whom 
the Ravinia audience loves to hear in concert, and though 
it was most expensive to have two artists of the calibre of 
Melius and Johnson appear on the same evening, Louis 
Eckstein did not hesitate to fulfill the many requests re- 
ceived at his office, and Johnson sang an excerpt from 
Lohengrin, as well as a group of songs with piano accom 
paniment. The orchestra, as usual, was conducted by Eric 
Delamarter, a favorite with the symphonic audiences and 
with the Chicago Symphony and they furnished as lovely 
an evening as could be desired. 


SYMPHONY 


MaApAME SANs-GeNE, Aucust 24 

Some eleven years ago the Musicat Courter asked the 
writer to witness one of the performances of Madame Sans 
Gene at the Metropolitan in New York. Having heard and 
seen Réjane acting the Sardou’s play in Paris, we were 
elated to be given the assignment and expected an evening 
of great enjoyment. Although the cast then included Mar- 
tinelli, Farrar and Amato—and this remark in no way re 
flects on them—we left the Metropolitan after the second 
art, completely fagged out. Thus, when we heard that 
Louis Eckstein was giving Madame Sans-Gene for the first 
time at Ravinia, we made up our mind not be be on hand, 
as we wanted to keep happy remembrances of the evenings 
spent this summer at Ravinia. Due to this, we are using 
part of the review that appeared in the Herald-Examiner 
on Wednesday morning, under the signature of Glenn Dil- 
lard Gunn, to inform our readers how Madame Sans-Gene 
was received at Ravinia. Speaking of Giordano’s music, 
Mr. Gunn wrote: “His music interferes but little with the 
sparkling dialogue, whatever he may have done to the Mar- 
sellaise, the Irish Washerwoman and other good tunes 
quoted. In fact, I begin to suspect that Giordano’s real 
talent is to be discovered in his unrivaled ability to spoil 
other people’s good tunes. In short, one may dismiss his 
music with the epithet, good tonal scenery. But the public 
was quite persuaded of the attractiveness of the play by 
virtue of the astonishing histrionic capacity of Ravinia’s 
lyric actors. 

“Miss Gentle, one must describe as an actress of remark- 
able versatility, a brilliant comedienne, able to turn from 
farce to tragedy; able to achieve a vivid and accurate de- 
lineation of character within the limitations of rhythm and 
tempo set by the conventions of opera; able, too, to sing 
brilliantly and with great variety of color and of mood. 

“Mojica’s dancing master is quite the most expert bit 
of character acting that the Ravinia season has developed—a 
masterpiece of makeup as well as of characterization. As 
for Danise’s Napoleon, so long as he sat behind the desk 
he suggested the features, the pose and the traditional ges- 
tures of that famous man. When he arose one discovered 
that his stature was greater than that of the little corporal, 
in its longitudinal dimensions at least. 


“Martinelli had little opportunity to sing with his wonted 
intensity. He projected sundry high B flats with all his ac- 
customed resonance. But it was refreshing to observe 
that this great tenor is quite willing to become an efficient 
factor in the ensemble, to eschew the spotlight and efface 
himself or play up to another character. Then there were 
admirable bits by d’Angelo, Ananian, Maxwell, Paggi, 
Bourskaya and Falco, while Papi did what skill and knowl- 
edge might do with the noisy, unmelodious score.” 
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Butrerr_y, Aucust 25 

Madame Butterfly was repeated on August 25 with Reth- 

berg and Johnson in the leads. 
Tue Tares or Horrman, Aucust 26 

A star cast was heard in the Tales of Hoffman, on Thurs- 
day evening, August 26, and though the principal leads were 
superbly sung and acted by stars of the company, the smaller 
roles were also entrusted to artists well deserving special 
notice in this review. The title role was beautifully sung 
by Mario Chamlee, who, it is said, essayed the role of Hoff- 
man for the first time. He dressed Hoffman handsomely, 
and though here and there he forgot the words, he knew 
the music so well and sang it with such lovely tones as to 
give unalloyed pleasure to his innumerable admirers who 


feted him throughout the evening. Helen Freund was 
Olympia. No wax doll has ever looked more fascinating to 
the eye than this littke woman, who slowly but surely is 


rising to stardom. She walked and danced like a mechanical 
doll, and it might be said in her praise that she sang with 
the precision of one possessed of a mechanical voice, and this 
added materially in making her presentation doubly enjoyable 
and realistic. Lucrezia Bori appeared in the double role of 
Giulietta and Antonia. As Giulietta, Bori was regal to the 
eye. There are few women on the stage who really can 
wear a costume such as the one in which Bori appeared. 
That costume is deserving more than a passing comment, as 
it came the nearest to one worn by a beauty now appearing 
in Artists and Models, and that costume is like the one that 
made Eve famous. One must have a lovely figure to dare 
to appear before the public in bare legs, but as the curtain 
was pushed aside and Bori was seen reclining on her divan 
surrounded by her court, many in the audience were heard 
whispering, “What a beautiful creature.” Then Bori dis- 
closed her histrionic gifts, her courtesan being really not 
only lovely to the eye but also gracious in all her motions 
Her gestures were captivating and even when she fell on 
the floor the accident would have passed unnoticed had not 
Miss Rori herself laughed at the mishap which was due to 
her miscalculation of distance hetween herself and the sofa 
and she sat on the floor, but did it so gracefully, so adroitly 
that few in the audience knew what had happened. Vocally, 
3ori has never been in better form than this season and to 
say that she scored heavily once again showed the intelli- 
gence of a Ravinia audience. Ada Paggi was a handsome 
and well Niclausse: Leon Rothier was excellent as 
Coppelius and Dr. Miracle: Danise was an elegant Daper- 
tutto and his singing of Brilliant Diamond was one of the 
vocal treats of the evening. Danise sang with that vocal 
refinement that has placed him among the most popular 
operatic singers of the day. Desire Defrere is always funny 
(Continued on page 14) 


CARLO MORELLI/J| 


| 
one of La Seala’s leading baritones, made his debut 
| 


voiced 


in Alessandria (Piemonte), Italy, December 27, 1922, 
as Tonio in Pagliacci. Water he sang leading roles 
at the Teatro Fenice of Venice, and the Teatro Mas- 
simo of Palermo, In 1923-24 he filled an engagement 
for the big grand opera season at the Costanzi of 
Rome, singing the leading baritone roles of the operas, 
Vestale, Ghibellina, and Salome, the latter conducted 
by the composer, Strauss. The spring season of 1924 








he sang at Marseilles, France, and next a long tour 
engagement of South America, including Santiago, 
Valparaiso, etc. He was engaged for the La Seala 
season 1924-25, and sang the leading baritone roles 
in Hansel and Gretel, Traviata, Aida, and Wally. 
During the spring of 1925 he filled engagements at 
Udine, the Teatro Fenice of Venice, Treviso, Firenze 
and Voghera. He was reengaged for La Scala season 
of 1925-26, singing the leading baritone roles in 
Kovantchina, Hansel and Gretel, Faust, Gétterdiim- 
merung (Gunther) and Amore Dei Tre Re (Man- 
fredo). 

After the La Scala season he was offered many 
engagements including the Colon of Buenos Aires, but 
was compelled to refuse, as he had contracted to fill 
a tour engagement through Switzerland covering Bern, 
Basel, and Zurich. He has sung twenty-one different 
roles in the following operas: Aida, Traviata, Trova- 
tore, Ballo in Maschera, Rigoletto, Tosca, Thais, Ves- 
tale, Ghibellina, Salome, Gétterdiimmerung, Amore 
Dei Tre Re, Hansel and Gretel, Wally, Pagliacci, Bar- 
ber of Seville, Andrea Chenier, Carmen, Loreley 
Kovantchina, Faust. 


Reengaged for a third season at La Scala, 
Milano, 1926-27 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL 
i HE NEXT New York examinations for Juilliard fellowships and scholarships will take 
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place on September 27, 28 and 29 next at the Juilliard Musical Foundation, 49 East 52nd 

Street, New York. Applications for these examinations will be received up to and includ- 
ing September 13. Enrollments for the fall term, which begins on October 4, will take place 
on September 30, and October 1 and 2. 


FELLOWSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


The Juilliard Musical Foundation awards Violin students must be able to play major and 
fellowships and scholarships to exceptionally tal- minor scales and arpeggios in three octaves. Etudes 
ented students in composition, instrumental (piano, by Kreutzer, Fiorillo and Rode. A concerto of 
violin, ’cello) and singing, which provide instruc- corresponding difficulty of the Bruch G minor or 
tion under eminent artist instructors, and in ac- Wieniawski D minor, and a group of three num- 
credited institutions. bers of their own choice. 
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They will be granted only to students of Cello Students: Scales and arpeggios in 
American citizenship, who intend to follow music major and minor keys, with various bowing 


as a vocation, as public performers, teachers, com- a three Sia Wise ing ae "sige by 
posers or conductors. ranchomme, Piatti, Duport, Servais, Lee or 


Dotzauer. Part of a Bach Suite unaccompanied. 
Such awards will be classified as graduate or A movement from a sonata or concerto and a group 
undergraduate. of two modern numbers. 
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Graduate students should be over fifteen years = Vocal students will be required to perform 
of age and under thirty, and have a general educa- vocalises, an air from Gluck, Handel or Mozart; 


tion equivalent to a regular four-year high school a song from a foreign language, and a song by 
coasee standard modern English or American composers. 
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Composition students must be able to demon- 
strate a knowledge of harmony, counterpoint and 
an elementary knowledge of form, and must sub- 
mit original works in strict or free form and be 
able to develop a given theme in strict or free form. 
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They must be able to pass tests in ear training, 
sight reading, and general theoretical knowledge. 
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Piano students must be prepared to play a 
prelude and fugue from Bach, a sonata of 
Beethoven, a nocturne of Chopin, or a similar com- Students receiving graduate appointments 
position of a group of two numbers of their own will receive their instruction at the Juilliard Grad- 
choice. uate School, 49 East 52nd Street, New York. 


UNDERGRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Applications for undergraduate scholarships may now be made. Applicants must be 
over twelve and under twenty-four years of age, and be able to demonstrate unusual musi- 
cal ability. 

Undergraduate scholarships will not be granted to students who are financially able 
\ to pay for instruction. 

The place of study for the undergraduate student will be determined by the examin- 
ing board after each student’s qualifications and needs have received individual consid- 
eration. 
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PROFESSIONAL ENGAGEMENTS 


All graduate students will be assisted in secur- On the other hand it will do everything in its 
ing professional engagements. power to discourage ill-advised debuts. 


The Juilliard Musical Foundation will ar- Announcements will be made concerning the 
range a New York debut for qualified students and first debuts arranged by the Juilliard Musical Nt 


{ assist in every way possible securing professional Foundation. Nt 
{ performances in other parts of the Nation when- Students who are qualified for teachers will be Xt 
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ever the Foundation feels they are ready for a pro- aided in securing positions with reliable institu- 
fessional debut. tions. 
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For further information address: 


JUILLIARD MUSICAL FOUNDATION 
49 East 52nd Street, New York 
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News Items from Curtis Institute 

A preliminary meeting of the faculty of the theory depart- 
of the Curtis Institute of Music was held in London 
“August 24 with Reginald Owen Morris, the newly 
nted tor presiding Having resigned his pro- 
hip of harmony and composition at the Royal College 

London to accept the post in the Philadelphia 
fessor Morris is preparing to sail for this country 
the interval, however, the new director 
opportunity to meet two of his future 
traveling in Europe as well as Grace 
who has spent the past two months 
embled in the Chelsea Hotel for 
conference Herbert W. Sumsion, a_ well 
-— will accompany Professor 

instructor in harmony at the 

Institute; Mm Miquelle, who has accepted 
the post of instructor f solfege at the school; Ethel S. 
Drummond, instructor in harmony, and Miss Spofford 

[he group discussed teaching plans and formulated the 
entrance examinations to 1 by the theory department 
this autumn 

Professor Morris, inj a recet dis 
cerning the Curtis Institute 
} theory courses inaugurated 
the young student with real ative talent, and 
executive musician. “The must learn 
from harmony and counterpoint to actual 
orchestration,’ Professor Morris said 
only to a certain point which must be 
determined individually But I should like to emphasize 
this. A certain amount of theory should be compulsory for 
student in the Curtis Institute of Music. It 1s necessary 
individual to know how a work is construtced in 
order to be able to interpret it as an artist. Unless he under 
stands it, understands the grammatical meaning of every 
phrase, his interpretation is bound to be mediocre and not 
complete. This applies to singers as well as to instrumental- 
ist And another thing to bear in mind is the importance of 
a knowledge of the forms. Real music cannot take 
form from external things like so-called program music 
rely a side issue. The coming generation will 
the great classic forms for its compositions 
lhe more extreme, the more ‘modern’ the harmony, the more 
chaotic the style, the more. strictly we shall have to hold to 
the form in order to make ourselves intelligible.” 
When he comes to Philadelphia in the fall, 
Morris will be accompanied by his wife, who is a sister of 
Vaughan Williams, the eminent English composer 

Four double basses for the use of the students orchestra 
were received recently from Paris, where they were found 
by Louis of the viola department. There is one old 
Italian instrument of the school of Amati; another by 
Gagliano, a third by Testore, and a fourth which is a fine 
specimen of French make by Darche. Recent interesting 
shipments of music from abroad include a complete collection 
of music for the violin which aay selected, and purchased in 
Germany some months ago by arl Flesch, head of the 
violin department Special piano music also has _ been 
received from Europe selected by Josef Hofmann, head of 
the piano department, with the assistance of David Saperton, 
of the piano faculty 
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(Continued from page 12) 

but was just a little funnier 
of the first 
and he must be 


entrusted to him, 
though towards the 
was out of the picture 
over-acting. Defrere is very young, and when- 
ever he knows that his antics have won the house, he looks 
happy and over-passes the bound of high comedy to become 
himself a low comedian, that the respect of the 
dilettante but the applause of the plebians. Louis 
D'Angelo did a deal with the dual parts of Crespel 
and Schlemil 

Now a short paragraph must be written in behalf of the 
Franz, Cochenille and Pittichinaccio of Jose Mojica. Often 
since the beginning of the season it was the writer’s desire 
to praise Mojica’s splendid work, but lack of space made 
it imperative to wait until now. Throughout the season 
Mojica has done splendid work; vocally he has made big 
progress, and as an actor, he stands aloof from any one 
else in the company. We have seen many a Franz and 
Cochenille and Pittichinaccio in the Tales of Hoffman, but 
we have never noticed one that could disguise himself in 
those three parts as well as Mojica, for the very good 
reason that we had to refer to our program to discover whom 
Louis Ee had cast for those roles. Mojica not only 
changes which have been compared to Apollo, 
but he his voice. In the three roles, he 


in every rok 


as Spalanzani, close 


even 


act his horse play 


censored for 


one loses 
wins 


good 


kstein 
his features, 
also disguises 


MUSICAL COURIER 


revealed himself the great artist that he is, and though the 
parts are very small, under him they become chief factors 
in the opera. 

The chorus, orchestra, conductor, stage manager, all united 
in making the performance exceptionally fine, and it is 
regrettable that the Tales of Hoffman cannot be heard again 
this season as it well deserves a repetition as presented at 
Ravinia. 

ANbREA CHENIER, AUGUST 27 

Andrea Chenier had another repetition with the same 

heard previously. 


cast 


Traviata, AuGust 28 
Traviata, with Bori once again appearing as the unfor- 
tunate Violetta, was listened to by an audience that left not 
a vacant seat in the pavillion and surrounding grounds. No 
one has a right any more to say that grand opera is not 
popular in America. Opera has been democratized and 
popularized at Ravinia this summer, and the sold-out sign 

has been in constant evidence. 
Rene Devries 


Meta Schumann and Katherine Palmer 
Broadcast 


time within the past month, Katherine 
Palmer and Meta Schumann broadcasted a program from 
WEAF, on the evening of August 28. Their program con- 
sisted of songs and piano solos, Miss Schumann appearing 
both as composer and pianist. Miss Palmer sang Breit 
Ueber Mein Haupt, Morgen, and Heimliche Auffoderung, 
all three by Richard Strauss; Recompense, Cloudlets and 


For the second 
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Immortal Night, by Meta Schumann; Homing, by 
Del Riego, and Brown Bird, by Haydn. Miss Schumann 
played all of the accompaniments, and her own brilliant 


composition for piano, Mood Fantastique. 


Thou 


Harold Bleney Gives Program 


third number on the Concert Course that he is 
this season at his summer studio, The Yellow 
Jennington, Vermont, Harold Henry gave a pro- 
gram on August 17, consisting of a sonata by Scarlatti; 
Kinderscenen, by Schumann; Rhapsody, op. 119, Brahms ; 
Polonaise, Berceuse, Etude and Fantasy, by Chopin; Dr. 
Gradus ad Parnassum, Debussy; Fantasy Poem and While 
the Piper Played, by himself, and Preyer’s transcription for 
piano, of Charles Stanford Skilton’s Indian War Dance. 
The audience was large and enthusiastic, demanding and 
receiving many encores. 


As the 
presenting 
Barn, in 


Corinne Rider-Kelsey Married 


Rider-Kelsey and Lynnel Reed were married on 
Toledo, Ohio, by the 


Corinne 
August 25 at the Park Lane Hotel, 


September 2, 1926 
They will be at home at the Park 
Lane after September 15. Mme. Rider-Kelsey is well known 
as a singer and teacher. For several seasons she has con- 
ducted a summer master class in Toledo, where she lived in 
the early years of her career. It was there she met Mr. 
Reed, who has won recognition throughout the West, as a 
violinist, composer and teacher. Mme. Rider-Kelsey will 
live in Toledo and will continue her recital and concert 
work under the Arthur Judson management. She will 
be heard in her annual New York recital in Aeolian 
Hall on November 15. 


Rev. R. Lincoln Long. 


Cleveland Institute Notes 


CLEVELAND, Onto.—The Cleveland Institute of Music 
will inaugurate a comparative arts course this year, open to 
the general public. The course will take the form of 
thirty-four lectures designed to give both music student 
and layman a background of acquaintance with the develop- 
ment of soc iety and its arts, against which one may better 
see the art of music. An imposing array of lecturers have 
been engaged to give the course, which will comprise four 
general subjects: Art, music from seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries to the present day, musical literature for 
various media, and poetry. 

The course opens on Wednesday, September 29. 
first of six lectures on The History of Art as associated 
with amy’ of music will be given by Rossiter Howard, 
Curator, Educational Department of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art. Two of the art lectures will be given by Henry 
Turner Bailey, director of the Cleveland School of Art. 
Arthur Shepherd, assistant director of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, will give the second lecture in the course, on Octo- 
ber 6. He will open his series of ten lectures with a dis- 
cussion of the music of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries which he will illustrate at the piano. Later in 
the year he will discuss works played by the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. Among the interesting lectures in the series will 
be those given by Clara Louise Myers, professor of Eng- 
lish, Western Reserve University, and Eleanor W. Thomas, 
assistant professor of English there. Miss Myers will give 
three lectures, the first one on October 20, dealing with 
the relation of poetry to the other arts. She will then take 
up lyric poetry and dramatic poetry. Miss Thomas will 
talk on The Ballad, Old and New; Poems of Patriotism 
and the Great War ,and the Poetry of Today. The In- 
stitute’s own contribution to this course will be twelve lec- 
ture recitals by members of the faculty dealing with the 
musical literature for piano, violin, voice, wind instruments, 
and ensemble groups. The program and artists for these 
lectures which will begin October 13 will be announced 
previous to each lecture. 

Listeners who do not wish to take the course for credit 
may take it for one-half the regular fee and admission to 
— lectures will be one dollar. Registrations can now be 
made. 


The 
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Visits BY RESPIGHT AND STRAVINSKY 

The Philharmonic Orchestra also gave considerable space 
to the foreign contemporaries. Among the most important 
events was the concert personally conducted by Ottorino 
Respighi, consisting almost wholly of his own works. These 
included the Gregorian violin concerto, the second series 
of Old Dances and The Pines of Rome, which demonstrated 
most happily the magnificently pictorial orchestral art of 
the Italian master. 

The strongest impression, 
vinsky concert, in which the Russian composer himself 
played his piano concerto, for the first time in Hungary, 
with decisive success. Both the Petrouchka and Nightin- 
gale suites were on the program, conducted by Emil Tel- 
manyi, who, known hitherto as a violinist, shows high avo- 
cation at the conductors’ desk. 

Stravinsky was also represented by the Pulcinella suite in 
a Philharmonic concert conducted by Eugen Szénkar, 
perhaps the most talented of Hungarian conductors (now 
chief of the Cologne Opera); also by his piano composi- 
tions in the recitals of Youra Giiller, Theodore Szanto, and 
Alexander Borovsky. “Ry 


however, was made by a Stra- 


Giannini Opens European Tour Next Week 

Dusolina’ Giannini will open her European tour with a 
recital in Breslau, Germany, on September 6. This will be 
followed with three weeks of guest appearances at the 
Staadsoper in Berlin between September 8 and October 3, 
during which she will sing the roles of Aida, Santuzza, Mme. 
Butterfly and Rachel in La Juive. 


OSEPH REGNEAS 


Vocal Instructor and Coach 


Teacher of Eminent Operatic and Concert Artists 


Resumes Teaching at his New York Studio: 





135 West 80th 
SEPTEMBER 16th, 1926 


Street (Trafalgar 4386) 


Address until then: Raymond, Maine 











September 2, 1926 


MUSICAL COURIER 


LARGEST SUMMER ENROLLMENT ON 
RECORD FOR CORNELL VOCAL STUDIOS 








Excerpts from Four Operas Given as Closing Send-off 


The A. Y. Cornell Summer School of Vocal Instruction 
this year enjoyed the most successful season of its long 
career, There were seventy-one pupils enrolled and it is 
interesting to note that they came to New York from fifteen 
states of the Union. In deciding to conduct this eighteenth 
consecutive season of summer work, Mr. Cornell was in- 
fluenced by the many advantages offered in New York in the 
summer which afford opportunity for both the teacher and 
student. 

The system of study at the Cornell studios is the out- 
growth of many years of study, research and experience, 
and is deduced from the best thought of the day on tone 
production and singing, embracing ideas from some of the 
great masters of the past and present day. The method is 
logically: systematized and is divided into six divisions: 
freedom and relaxation, breathing and breath control, 
resonance and tone reénforcement, tone color and tone char- 





CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA. 
From left to right: George Gagnon as Alfio, Marion Smith as Mama Lucia, Marion 
McKeon as Santussa, Albert Hewitt as Turiddu, and Virgina Martin as Lola. 


Cosmo Fotos 


acter, pronunciation and diction, and interpretation. The 
class lessons have been a feature of the curriculum, the im- 
portance of which Mr. Cornell feels cannot be overestimated, 
for in class work the principles of the method are thoroughly 
discussed. Elementary French diction has been another point 
which Mr. Cornell has stressed, so much so in fact that two 
hours weekly have been devoted to the phonetics of correct 
French. During the course of the summer session four 
pupils’ recitals were given at the Barnard Club on the even- 
ings of July 9, 16, 23 and 30. The following is a typical 

ogram: F 
Coa Maid, Wonne der Wehmuth, susslied (Bee- 
thoven), Ruth Mcllvaine, mezzo contralto, New York; 
Pace, Pace, Mio Dio (Verdi), Mardi Kenny, soprano, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Amour, Viens Aider (Saint-Saens), Marion 
Smith, contralto, Bluefield, W. Va.; Mi Chiamano Mimi 
(Puccini), Maud Barragan, soprano, Augusta, Ga.; Slow, 
Horses Slow (Jalowicz) and The Bride of Lebanon ( rre- 
harne), Alan Campbell, New York; Care Selve (Handel) 
and My Lover He Comes on the Skee (( lough-Leighter ), 
Ruby Gae Lilly, Bluefield, W. Va.; The Swallow (Mexican 
Folk-Song) and Yung Yang (Bantock), Virginia Martin, 
contralto, Atlanta, Ga.; Green Branches (Wintter Watts) 
and Ecstasy (Rummell), Helen Lauhon, soprano, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; Vision Fugitive (Massenet), Raymond Kelly, 
baritone, Gardner, Mass.; A Night in June  (Goring- 
Thomas), Marion Williams, soprano, Greenfield, Mass. ; 
Bell Song (Delibes), Verna McMahon, soprano, New York; 
Only of Thee and Me (Marion Bauer), Let All My Life 
Be Music (Spross), and Hills (La Forge), Ruth Mcllvaine, 
contralto, New York; The Horn (Flegier), Harold Cooper, 
basso, Albany, N. Y.; Voi lo sapete (Mascagni), Marion 
McKeon, soprano, Albany, N. Y.; Le Papillon. (Fourdrain) 
and There’s a Lark in My Heart (Spross), Lillian Morier, 
soprano, Springfield, Mass.; I Know a Hill (W helpley ) and 
Love’s a Merchant (Carew), Frances Peter, soprano, New 
York; Due La Voce (Bellini), Viola Hailes, soprano, New 
York: Hindou Slumber Song (Harriet W are) and That’s 
the World in June (Spross), Dorothy ¢ lark, soprano, 
Springfield, Mass.; Quartet from Rigoletto (Verdi), Marion 
McKeon, Ruth McIlvaine, George Bernard, Harold Cooper. 
Charles Gilbert Spross, the well known composer, assisted 
the artists as the official accompanist of the evening. 

The session closed with a representation by the opera class 
of excerpts from four operas. This was given at the 
Heckscher Theater on Sunday evening, August 1, Over 
seven hundred persons attended the performance, which was 
really quite remarkable considering it was of a Sunday in 
mid-summer. The program consisted of the second scene 
from the first act of Carmen, with Mardi Kenny as Michaela 
and Edward Vines as Don Jose; the first scene of the 
fourth act of Il Trovatore, with Ruby Gae Lilly as Leonore, 
George Bernard as Manrico, and Francis German as Ruiz; 
Cavalleria Rusticana, with Marion McKeon as Santuzza, 
Albert Hewitt as Turiddu, Virginia Martin as Lola, George 
Gagnon as Alfio, and Marion Smith as Mama Lucia; the 
garden scene from Faust with Viola Hailes as Marguerite, 
Albert Hewitt as Faust, Earl Waldo as Mephisto, Ruby 
Lilly as Siebel and Marion Smith as Marthe; the prison 
scene from Faust, with Mardi Kenny as Marguerite, Albert 
Hewitt as Faust, and Earl Waldo as Mephisto. The pres- 
entation was under the direction of Charles Trier, and Ruth 
Coe was the musical director. The performances were the 
work of musicians who are far from being amateurish. 
First of all the vocal quality was exceptionally good, and 
notable, too, were the precision, good attacks, cooperation, 
smooth flowing tones, attention to details and excellent his- 
trionic interpretation. There was also colorful costuming 
and stage setting. It proved to be an evening which presages 
much for those desirous of following such study with Mr. 
Cornell’s ability in this line to guide them. Several booking 
agents and two leading casting directors were among those 
who attended the performance and eight of the ten people 


taking part were offered professional engagements following 
the program, 

The enrollment for the summer session was as follows: 
(Canada) Lois Landon, soprano; (California), Sydney 
Dal, Los Angeles; Byran Lycan, Los Angeles; Helen Stair, 
San Diego; (Florida) Maud Smoyer, Lakeland; (Georgia) 
Virginia Martin, Atlanta: Maude Barragan, Augusta; 
Natalie Merry, Augusta; Kathleen MacA}pine, Savannah; 
(lowa) Virginia Palmer, Sioux City; (Massachusetts ) 
Dorothy Clark, Springfield; Edward Hosmer, Spring- 
field; Doris Kimball, Springfield; Raymond Kelly, Gardner ; 
Madelyn Moore, Springfield; Lilian Morier, Spring- 
field; Elizabeth Pyper, Palmer; Rose des Rosiers, Holyoke ; 
Marian Williams, Greenfield; (Michigan) George Condon, 
Detroit; (New York) Helen Brockway, Utica; Alan Camp- 
bell, Pleasantville; Harold Cooper, New York; Anna Gross, 
Elmhurst ; Viola Hailes, New York; Annette Hoffman, New 





AMUSEMENTS 


STRAND sistas? 
HARRY LANGDON 
in “THE STRONG MAN” 


A Metro-Goldwyn Picture 
STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 











Gore, Roanoke; Bessie Peyton, Front Royal; Beverly Rob 
erts, Pulaski; Marguerite Spencer, Lynchburg; (West 
Virginia) May Brothers, Huntington; Opal Groves, Hunt- 
ington; Eunice La Grange, Huntington; Helen Lauhon, 


Huntington; Ruby Gay Lilly, Bluefield; Marian Smith, 
Bluefield, and Elizabeth Sheldon, Bluefield. 
After this taxing summer season Mr. Cornell left. the 


city for a short vacation. 


He will return to the metropolis 





GARDEN SCENE FROM FAUST. 
From left to right; Viola Hailes as Marguerite, Ruby Gae Lilly as Si bel, Albert 
Hewitt as Faust, Earl Waldo as Mephisto, and Marion Smith as Marthe 
in time to reopen his studio in Carnegie Hall on Sep 


York; Mardi Kenny, Albany; Claude Kimmel, Batavia; 
Claire Lampman, Jamaica; Bessie Loane, Schenectady ; 
Marian McKeon, Albany; Verna McMahon, Woodhaven; 
Erna Miru, New York; Frances Peper, New York: Elsa 
Pitts, Forest Hills; Emma Reeves, New York: Christian 
Smith, Brooklyn; Helen Stumpf, Jamaica; Anna Sweet, 
Ilion; Pauline Wilson, New York; (New Jersey) Rose 
Berger, Paterson; George Bernard, Newark; R. O. Trinner, 
Irvington; (North Carolina) Elma Fleetwood, Jackson; 
Thelma Fleetwood, Jackson; Margaret Henderson, Char- 
lotte; Albert Hewitt, Jr., Hickory; (Pennsylvania) Thomas 
Davies, Harrisburg; Gerald Goff, Erie; Avis Ann Hickok, 
Harrisburg; Elma Carey Johnson, Philadelphia; John 
Keubler, Erie; Ruth Mcllvaine, Meadville; Earl Waldo, 
Meadville; (Texas) Francis German, Houston; Billy Stout, 
Dallas; (Vermont) Adelaide Campbell; (Virginia) Yetta 
Andelman, Richmond; Alex Bowman, Roanoke; Martha 
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tember 13. 


Capacity Audiences at Mark Strand Theater 
So many thousands of people flocked to the Mark Strand 
Theater last week to see Douglas Fairbanks in The Black 
Pirate that it is not surprising to learn that the production 
has been held over for another week. The theater was 
crowded to capacity for every performance, and hundreds 
of people were seen standing in the lobby waiting for ad 
mission, As was to be expected from Joseph Plunkett, a 
most appropriate “pirate” prologue was arranged, in which 
Fred Thomas and a male chorus of twenty participated 
Owing to the length of the feature picture, the surrounding 
program was curtailed somewhat. An excellent rendition 
was given by the orchestra to the Gomez Il Guarany over 
ture, following which came the Mark Strand Topical Review 
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A Corner of the Recital Hall | 
Cheory. 


157 East 74th Street, New York 





HUGH PORTER 


Organist, Calvary Episcopal Church 


David Oannes 


David and Clara Mannes, Directors 
By special arrangement advanced pupils prepared by Mr. 
may have alternating lessons with Lynnwood Farnam. 
The School offers the organ student exceptional opportunity for the 


development of thorough musicianship. 
Individual lessons in Composition. 


Skinner Organ for lessons and practice. 
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Conpuct Master Course 
distinguished Viennese pianist, 
master course in piano 
at Bush Conservatory is one of a number of excel 
of artistic policy initiated by the president, 
had a career of brilliant triumphs be 
arrival in America. Berlin, Vienna, Rome, 
xico City, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, 
Chicago—all these and many other cities 
1imed his art. He has appeared 
orchestras and under the 
them Richard Strauss, 
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: pianistic success of the season 


‘ eason made a big sensation 
at city 
[he association of Alfred Blumen with Bush Conserva 
will be of great importance to the pianistic public 
[he master course in piano playing will be of intense inter 
t to professional pianists and advanced artist-pupils 
President Nels« arranged with him to conduct a 
covering the range of 
has chosen for his subjects 
Schumann, Chopin, Liszt 
first of these classes will 
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BUSH CONSERVATORY 
CHICAGO 


leading to Certificate, 
and Degrees 


Music, Dramatic Art 
and Stage Craft 


Accredited Courses Diploma 
School Masic, 
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istinguished faculty of over 125 artists and teachers, 


of international reputation 
Full Symp! 
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conducted by Richard 
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ssional training in Dramatic Art and Stage Craft. Pro- 
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School Music 

of school boards 


Courses meeting all 
Class piano methods 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 
Pleasant environment—artistic atmosphere—private 
anos—reasonable rates. 


regent require- 


practice 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 13TH 


Dramatic Department opens September 27th 
For catalog and full information, address 


mM. C. SCHWENKER, Secretary, 833-839 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Mr. and Mrs. HERMAN DEVRIES 


In Europe, June, July and August 


(Thos. MacBurney, noted teacher of tone production, oo, opera, in full 
authorized charge of Devries’ puplis during absence of Mr. Mrs. Devries.) 


RESERVE HOURS FOR SUMMER TERM NOW 
628 Fime Arts Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 
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Bush faculty which have 
include Herbert Miller, 
Robert Ambrosius and 


MUSICAL 


brilliant additions to the 
President Nelson, 
Kate Condon, 


Other 
been made by 
Arthur Dunham, 
Arthur Gutow. 

Mary Lewis For 

This office is in a position to announce that Mary Lewis 
will be heard in recital in Chicago at Orchestra Hall dur 
ing the month of January, 1927. 

Louise St. JouHN WESTERVELT AT 


From the Club House at Oceana 
(Mich.), which is situated among the «fragrant pines and 
sand dunes of Lake Michigan, Louise John Westervelt, 
distinguished voice teacher of the Colurabia School of this 
city, sends us a very interesting letter, from which the 
following is quoted: “This is a wondertully beautiful and 
restful place, and | am trying to lay up a store of health 
and strength for the big class which is awaiting my return 
this fall. 1 will be in Chicago by September 7. Items of 
interest concerning my profess sional pupils include the fol 
lowing: Marion Capps, soprano, of the Columbia School 
Faculty, is at Conservatoire American, at Fontainebleau 
(trance), where they think so highly of her voice and 
artistry that she was given a public concert appearance 
within two weeks of her arrival at the Conservatoire; Lola 
Fletcher, soprano, is filling important engagements in Cali- 
fornia; lvine Shields, soprano, is completing a succe ssful 
concert tour, beginning in Utah and going through to the 
coast; Marion O'Connor, contralto, is mm th's part of Michi- 
gan, where she has done some successful singing in church 
and recital; Katherine. White, soprano, is visiting her 
family in Salt Lake City, and sends reports of several 
successful appearances in Utah.” 

May Tuink Nor! 

It has aay” written in the daily papers, and others, that 
John Alden Carpenter and his family would make their 
residence, hereafter, in New York City. May think not! 
Chicago has been most kind to the Carpenters, and John 
Alden Carpenter, in all probability, will be seen and heard 
as much in Chicago as in the past. The East cannot steal 
all the big musical talent away from the Windy City. 

More SInGers ror CHICAGO OPERA 


Three new American artists—two of native birth and the 
third a citizen through naturalization—are announced by 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company. One is Albert Rap 
paport, formerly a cantor at the Temple Anchoi Scholom, 
Chicago. He has sung in grand opera such roles as Rha- 
dames in Aida, Faust in the opera of that name, Turiddu 
in Cavalleria Rusticana, Rodolio in La Boheme. With the 
Chicago Civic Opera, he will sing in the French, Italian 
and German repertory. Florence Misgen, an American 
girl, born in Prescott (Wis.), will join the soprano divi- 
sion. The other artist announced at this time by the Chicago 
Civic Opera is Louise Loring, dramatic soprano. She is 
the daughter of Charles Parkinson, a wealthy piano manu- 
facturer of Providence (R. I.) ; she has sung in Italy and 
in England. 

Other announcements remain to be made but have been 
withheld by the management of the company until pending 
negotiations are consummated. 

Pusiic ScuHoot Music at 
CONSERVATORY 

Reports from the American Conservatory indicate that 
the department of Public School Music has experienced its 
most successful year thus far, in many ways. The attend- 
ance has been the largest in this department in the history 
of the institution. The interest in the work has been un 
usually strong, and many of the students have secured ex- 
—— positions. 

O. Robinson, 
Public School Music, 


CHICAGO 


PENTWATER 
Beach, Pentwater 


SUCCESS OF AMERICAN 


efficient director of the Department of 

reports the following positions secured 
within the past ten days: Winifred Wolfe, supervisor of 
music, Lake Linden, Mich.; Marcella O'Brien, assistant in 
music, Springfield, IIL; Jean Dreyer, teacher of music, 
Teachers’ Training School, Dexter, Ia.; Rachel McMillan, 
teacher of music, High Schools, Saginaw, Mich.; Walter 
Potter, teacher of music, High School, Gary, Ind. 

SAMETINI IN Europe 

This office is in receipt of a post card from Leon Sametini, 
well known violin instructor at the Chicago Musical Col 
lege, on which is written: “Having a glorious time. Best 
greetings from the frontier of Holland and Belgium.” 

ProsCHOWSKY’'S INTERPRETATION CLASS 

It was the privilege of a representative of the MusiIcaL 
Courter to be on hand on Friday afternoon, August 27, 
when Franz Proschowsky held his eighth and final interpre 
tation class for this season at the Gunn School of Music, in 
the Fine Arts Building. In his well appointed studios, Mr. 
Proschowsky was surrounded by many students, all eager 
to listen to their mentor’s forceful and erudite remarks and 
to hear some of his students who demonstrated beyond 
doubt that a teacher’s success is reflected through the work 
of his pupils. Mr. Proschowsky spoke but little, yet every- 
thing he said was to the point. He hit the nail on the head 
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every time, as he speaks in no ambiguous way but straight 
from the shoulder, and though he never raises his voice he 
speaks so distinctly that to listen to him is a rare treat. 
We heard Roy W ahl of Lincoln (Neb.), who is now going 
to Seattle, sing various songs in all of which he disclosed 
not only a lovely voice, beautifully placed, but, what is more, 
great musical intelligence and interpretative powers of 
a first-class artist and not of a young man who, though 
matured in his art, has yet to be heard in recital in New 
York, Boston and Chicago. That Roy Wahl will make his 
mark in Seattle, or anywhere else he will go, is certain. 
He is a full-fledged professional, sings with consummate 
artistry, and either as a teacher or on the concert platform 
there is a place for him. By his singing and interpretative 
powers ce reminded one of the late David Bispham, with 
a voice very much on the order of Arthur Middleton. 
Higher compliments could not be paid Mr. Wahl here. 

We also heard Eugenia Van der Veer and Ruth Coechler, 
who won the Luella Melius scholarship at the school. Those 
young ladies, as well as Mr. Wahl, reflected credit on their 
able instructor, Franz Proschowsky, and were provided 
with excellent accompaniments by Melita Kreig, who plays 
artistically on the piano. 

This short review would not be complete if it were not 
noted here that during a great part of the class, Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, president of the Gunn School of Music and 
Dramatic Arts, was one of the most attentive listeners. 
it is a rare tribute for a teacher, be he guest or otherwise, 
to have his studio visited by the president of the school, and 
no doubt Mr. Proschowsky felt most keenly that at the 
last lecture for the season President Gunn was on hand, 
applauding the singers vigorously and excusing himself 
most gracefully when his duties called him elsewhere.. The 
coming of such men as Franz Proschowsky to the Gunn 
School has added éclat to this young but very progressive 
and successful institution of musical learning. Mr. Pros- 
chowsky has been re-engaged for a master class to be held 
next August at the Gunn School. 

Very Bap Form 

We do not think it shows good breeding when an artist 
is invited to dinner to ask him to play, or sing, afterwards; 
yet this is done nowadays. We recall an old story: when 
the late Enrico Caruso was invited to dinner at the home 
¥ a member of the so-called “Four Hundred” in New 

York, he told a friend on his way over, “I presume those 
people will ask me to sing after dinner, so it will be a very 
expensive dinner for me but cheap for them.” After the 
dinner the hostess asked her guests to pass into the music 
room where a recital was furnished by another well known 
tenor. To the same friend Caruso said while going home, 
“Those people do not know how to live. Think of it! They 
had at their table Caruso and asked another tenor to sing.” 

There are in Chicago some people who ask you to dinner, 
to tea, to lunch, in order to get business. A young lady 
called at this office this week and told us that she had been 
invited to dinner by another lady. Afterwards they spoke 
business—so said the young woman—‘“and the dinner was 
the most expensive I have ever had. I would never pay 
$60.00 for a meal, yet that is what it cost me, and what 
have you to say about that.” We laughed and told her 
the same dinner would have cost her much more with us. 

RENE Devries. 


Miura Guest with Manhattan Opera 


Mme. Tamaki Miura, prima donna, who will be star 
guest artist with the Manhattan Opera Company next sea- 
son, has been on a short concert tour for the Redpath Cir 
cuit in Michigan, which has been attended by her usual 
success. Mme. Miura had with her her latest pet, a little 
white dog with one black eye, which has been named 
Jiggs in honor of “Bringing up Father.” She will come 
to New York early in September 
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Philadelphia Opera Engages Littlefield Ballet 


_ Francesco Pelosi, director general of the Philadelphia 
Opera Company, formerly La Scala Grand Opera Company, 
announces the engagement of the Caroline Littlefield Opera 
Ballet for 1926-27. The Ballet, which will be a big feature 
during the series, will be under the personal direction of 
Caroline Littlefield. The organization is composed of over 
two hundred dancers, with Catharine Littlefield as premiere, 
and recently scored a great success during the presentation 
of the pageant, America, at the Municipal Stadium on the 
Sesqui grounds. The Littlefield Ballet was a feature also 
in the pageant, Italia, and now is appearing in Freedom, at 
the Stadium in Philadelphia, 

The ballet will appear during the season in all of the 
operas which call for dancing. Following the operas which 





Kubey-Rembrandt Studios 
CATHARINE LITTLEFIELD, 
premiere dancer of the Philadelphia Opera Company. 


do not have a score for the ballet there will be a short per- 
formance in which one hundred or more of the dancers 
will take part. 

This sterling opera company has given an opportunity to 
Philadelphia music lovers to hear such eminent singers as 
Riccardo Stracciari, Bernardo DeMuro, etc., at popular 
prices. During the season the company will appear in the 
east and south, including North Carolina, Virginia, Georgia 
and Florida. 


Cincinnati Zoo Opera Closes Successful Season 

The Cincinnati Zoo Opera Company, which produced a 
season of eight weeks of grand opera at the Cincinnati 
Zoological Gardens, has completed its forty-eighth perform- 
ance in eight weeks. “The people of Cincinnati commonly 
discuss how much superior the performances were this 
season over anything previously presented,’ says Clarence 
E,. Cramer, the impresario who organized the company. 
“The park business manager reports larger receipts than 
ever before and greater satisfaction artistically. 

“This season proved my contention that America has the 
finest young voices available for grand opera. Without 
exception, these young voices proved popular with the pub- 
lic, and with the serious coaching they hired before the sea- 
son opened, their acting was adequate, refuting the usual 
contention over routine. Each of these artists realized 
and appreciated his opportunities, and spared no effort or 
expense in preparation. They all declared themselves as 
favoring spending money on coaches in America rather than 
losing a year’s work going to Europe for the routine they 
secured with us, 

“When other cities found what an exceedingly fine com- 
pany can be operated upon a modest budget, interested 
parties began immediately to come to me for seasons else- 
where. I now have quite a number of prospective seasons 
in other cities, both for summer and winter productions, 
and plan to accept some proposition in a location in a larger 
field rather than return to Cincinnati with my artists. 

“Why should they not desire such fine productions when 
they can afford them? Our company budget for eight 
weeks was only $80,000, covering artists, orchestra, chorus, 
costumes, new scenery, stage hands, royalties, technical 
staff, orchestrations, etc. The deficit was negligible, a 
sum willingly paid by one individual in almost any large 
city for such a public institution. 

“Owing to the size of the theater, hundreds of people 
were turned away at many performances. At best, we could 
only accommodate $1538 when sold out according to fire 
regulations. I fully believe that I can operate a company 
practically without deficit in a theater which will accommo- 
date the people desiring to attend. At least, I believe in it 
thoroughly enough not to return to Cincinnati, and shall 
do my best to accomplish this result in a larger field. No, 
no, I shall have a guaranty fund to fall back upon if neces- 
sary,” Mr. Cramer added. 


Osbourne McConathy at Combs Conservatory 


Osbourne McConathy has been appointed director of pub- 
lic school music at the Combs Conservatory of Music, 
Philadelphia. During his career as a musician he has been 
supervisor of music in the public schools of Louisville and 
Chelsea, professor of music methods and director of the pub- 
lic school music department at the Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and superintendent of the Eastern Session of the Ameri- 
can Institute of normal methods. He is now director of 
both Eastern and Western sessions, a member of and presi- 
dent of the Music Section of the National Education Associa- 
tion, president of the Music Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence, and president of the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation. He is also author of numerous text books. 
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Werrenrath Signed for Vitaphone 
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Tribute from Boghetti Artist-Pupil 
The accompanying letter received by Giuseppe Boghetti, 

the well known vocal teacher of New York and Phila 

cle tecba FE. Patton, self explanatory, and 
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A Concrete Link 
concrete link 
sort of monument to his name, a 
apart from the fact that this city is his home 
This is the! present Princes Bridge, which was de- 
signed by his father, who was an engineer of brilliant tech- 
ability lhe fact that there are not more such monu- 
ments to his memory in Melbourne is probably due to the 
fact that with the rise of Western Australia, he went to 
that distant state, and remained there for years. His son 
inherits much of his quality of mind, as well as his 
mother’s musical talent, and at one time there was some 
whether to train attractive boy as an 
engineer or a musician, but finally his musician mother’s 
infiuence prevailed.”—(From Table Talk, Melbourne, Aus 
tralia. ) 
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Mammoth Performance of I! Trovatore 


22,000 applications for seats for the mammoth free open- 
air performance of I] Trovatore, which will take place at 
Starlight Park Stadium, Labor Day evening, have been re- 

| aptain E. W. Whitwell, general manager of 


ceived by ¢( 
Starlight Park, who will personally stage this big produc- 
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tion. Charles 
Company, will 


Hart, tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera 
head the list of singers, assisted by Olga 
Muskat, Martha Melis, Clementine Vasti, Giorgio Puliti, 
F. Palazzi and Vincent Nola. Vito Moscato will conduct 
this performance, in which Paul Cremonesi will act as stage 
director. Pietro Mascagni has been invited to be guest of 
honor, 


Schmitz Scholarship Contest Now On 


The E. Robert Schmitz annual master 
which is now in session in Colorado, is at present on the 
“qui vive” over the scholarship contest. Mr. Schmitz awards 
the scholarship each year at the close of his session to the 
contestant who has made the highest grades in the class in 
the several tests to which he is subjected. Believing in an 
all-round musicianship, Mr. Schmitz requires the contestants 
to be more than facile piano players. Perhaps the most 
dreaded ordeal is the sight reading test at which the con 
testants are asked to read from manuscripts. In addition 
to this each contestant is required to prepare a thesis cov 
ering the technic principles covered in the course, to play 
from a group of composers of various schools and epochs, 
to present an unknown or little known composition by a 
composer of the contestant’s own nationality, and to play 
in ensemble 
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year 
young 
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contestants this year is one 
and missed winning by a small margin. 
musician who has won several other 
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crowded 


Others are musicians of splendid ability from 
divergent locations and of a variety of training. 
Assisting Mr. Schmitz in the decisions are David Guion, 
composer-pianist, of Texas; Mme. Jean Hersher, composer- 
pianist, of Paris, France, and the other assistant teachers 
are Ella Connell Jesse, of Portland, Ore.; Marion Cassell, 
of New York; Ruth Dyer and Florian ‘Shepard, of Mt. 
Holyoke ( ollege, and Mabel Riggs Stead, of Chicago. 


widely 


Guilmant crete School Represented at N. A. O. 


Convention 


Organ School is well represented at the 
National Association of ae Convention now taking 
place in Philadelphia. Carolyn M. Cramp, post graduate 
and winner of the gold medal, and George William Volkel, 
post graduate, winner of the gold medal afd a member of 
the faculty, both are scheduled for recitals at the conven- 
tion. Willard rater 2 Nevins, F.A.G.O., post graduate and 
Dr. William C. Carl’s assistant and a member of the faculty, 
is secretary of the National Association of Organists, and 
Robert M. Treadwell, etait of the Guilmant School, is 
treasurer of the N. A. 


The Guilmant 


Harold Bauer Sails for Europe 


Harold Bauer sailed for Europe on the Aquitania last 
week to fill concert Set in England, France and 
Holland. He will return in late November for his annual 
American tour. 
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Harold Land Scores in Recital 


Harold Land, baritone, appeared in recital at Heaton Hall, 
Stockbridge, Mass., on August 22. He was heard in a pro- 
gram of songs by classical and modern composers, and judg- 
ing by the enthusiasm of the audience he created an ex- 
cellent impression. In commenting on the recital, the Berk- 
shire E vening Eagle, stated: “Mr. Land, who is the baritone 
soloist of St. Thomas’ Church, New York, used for his 
first group some of the shorter oratorio and opera arias 
intermingled with old Italian and two modern German songs. 
His best work was done in the final number of the group— 
Knapp’s Open the Gates of the Temple, which takes part 
of its theme from Handel's Messiah. Mr. Land sang 
Mother Machree as an encore. The second part of the pro- 
gram was devoted to songs of a more popular type, including 
among others Lorraine Finley’s Dreaming, Hoping, Dream- 
ing, which was written for and dedicated to Mr.’ Land; 
Sittin’ Thinking; Duna, and Guion’s How Dy Do, Mis’ 
Springtime, Mr. Land’s work in this group led to vigorous 
demands for encores, in response to which he sang 
Margetson’s Tommy Lad; Paladilhe’s Psyche, and Mammy’s 
Song by Ware, which was Geligentenly interpreted,” 


Verdi ieee Given at Stadium 


Owing to unfavorable weather the first of two perform- 
ances of Verdi's Requiem was postponed for a day, and on 
August 26 a huge crowd gathered at the Lewisohn Stadium 
to hear the work under the capable leadership of Willem 
Van Hoogstraten. It was a splendid performance, out- 
standing in every detail, with four very capable soloists, 
Amy kvans, soprano; Doris Doe, contralto; Lewis James, 
tenor, and Fraser Gange, baritone. Outstanding, too, was 
the co-operation of the chorus from the Oratorio Society. 
Mr. Van Hoogstraten’s conducting of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra reached its usual peak of praiseworthy merit and 
rounded out a performance that met with the approval of 
the appreciative audience. The following evening brought 
another presentation of the Verdi work with the same 
participants. 


Florence Easton Returns from Europe 
Florence 
Company, 


Easton, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
arrived from Europe on the Homeric on Sep- 
tember 1, Miss Easton went abroad the early part of the 
summer to sing leading soprano roles in the season of 
Italian opera at Baden-Baden under the direction of Artur 
Bodanzky of the Metropolitan. Later the artist went 
vacationing in Paris, Lausanne and Venice, living out at 
the Lido. Miss Easton this summer, outside of the 
Baden-Baden season, fulfilled no professional engagements. 
The prima dorina’s first concert of the season here will be 
on October 19, at Paterson, N. J., followed by two appear- 
ances as soloist with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra on 
October 21 and 22 


has 


Heifetz Recovering from Operation 

Jascha Heifetz was operated upon, August 26, at the Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, New York, for appendicitis. Heifetz was 
registered in the hospital records as John Smith and it was 
Dr. Albert A. Berg who removed the smithian appendix. 
The violinist is reported to be rapidly recovering and he 
will probably leave the hospital at the end of the present 
week. It was not an emergency operation, Mr. Heifetz 
having reserved accommodations some time in advance. 


Lee Pattison in Piano-Recital-Talks 

The success of Lee Pattison’s four piano-recital-talks at 
Lake Forest, Ill., was so great that he had to extend this 
series by two additional recitals as well as two recitals at 
the home of Mrs. Thomas Mz acInerney in Indian Hill, IIL. 
Mr. Pattison’s individual appearances next season, when he 
is not engaged in the two-piano recitals with Guy Maier, 
include a recital at Highland Park, IIL, and an appearance 
as soloist with the Omaha Symphony. 


May Korb Vacationing 

May Korb, soprano, is spending the 

Diamond Island, Me. Her fall engagements wiil include 

appearances at the Maine Music Festival, in Bangor and 

Portland. She also is booked for an opera tour which will 
extend to December 1. 


summer at Great 


Jeannette Durno in Michigan 
close of her 
Durno, pianist, 
Michigan. She 


At the 
Jeanette 
northern 
tember 14. 


summer master class in Chicago 
sped away to the pine woods of 
will reopen her studio on Sep- 


Anna Case to Sing in Atlantic City 


Anna Case will appear in Atlantic City, N. 


J., on October 


_ at t the convention of the American Gas Association. 
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Boston Society Girl for Grand Opera 


Seventeen-year-old Lucretia Goddard Bush of Boston is 
to desert the social life of that city for an operatic career, 
and instead of being presented to society this winter, as had 
been planned by her family, she will debut in grand opera 
as Marguerite in Gounod’s Faust during the fall season 


of the San Carlo Grand Opera Company next October, at 


the Boston Opera House. Fortune Gallo is said to be en 
thusiastic over the young singer’s talents. A number of his 
finds have of late years graduated from the San Carlo Com- 
pany into the Metropolitan and Chicago Companies. 
Lucretia Goddard, as she will be known on the stage, is 
of a long line of distinguished Boston families. Frederick 
Thomas Bush, her grandfather, was a direct descendant of 
Lord Dacre. The young singer's father is a Boston banker. 
The late Charles G. Bush, cartoonist of the New York 
World, was the youthful soprano’s uncle. . On her mother’s 
side she is descended from the Goddards, Goulds and Danas, 
all prominent families of Revolutionary days, who were 
identified with the educational and business life of Boston. 
Since the age of six, this seventeen-year-old child of talent, 
has been a student of Italian, German and French. The 
unusual opportunities afforded her through the financial and 
moral encouragement of her parents have been responsible 
for Lucretia being prepared at so early an age for an oper- 
atic career. She was born November 26, 1908. 
According to the singer’s mother, it was nine 


years ago 
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that she first noticed. that the child had a voice. During the 
war an incident brought the fact to the attention of the 
family. They were at their summer home on Cape Cod. 
“One day,” Lucretia’s mother relates, “the eight-year-old 
girl brought home two baskets of freshly picked strawber- 
ries. Filled with apprehension lest she might have helped 


LUCRETIA 
GODDARD BUSH 


taking a lesson in the 


Boston studio of her 
teacher, Mme. Vinello- 
Johnson. This seventeen- 
year-old Boston society 
girl will debut in grand 


opera with the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company in 
Boston on October 18, 
singing the role of Mar- 
guerite in Faust. Interest 
m her career is s0 keen 
that all the boxes and 
most of the floor seats 
already have been sold 
for her appearance. 






herself in one of the neighboring gardens, I asked her where 
she got the berries. She answered that they were her reward 
for singing ‘Over There’ for one of the native farmers.” 

Mrs. Bush added that after that Lucretia sang - popular 
war song at every opportunity. At thirteen she began the 
serious study of music and voice, but her mother had been 
watchful that the child did not strain her voice. Her entire 
training has been in Boston, but she is planning to go abroad 
at the end of the coming season. 


Delamarter’s Symphony Heard at Stadium 


The Stadium Concert program on Monday evening, 
gust 24, was especially interesting because it was the 
New York performance of Eric Delamarter’s symphony 
called “After Walt Whitman.” Mr. Delamarter is the 
well known Chicago musician and Mr. 
the conductorship of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

This work had its first public performance under 


in June, 


The Opening of 


Au- 
first 


Stock’s assistant in 
the 


composer’s own direction at Wanamaker’s in Philadelphia 
1925, and on that occasion was reviewed at length 
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in these columns. It proved to be a very well made com 
position. Mr. Delamarter seemed to be gifted in the choice 
of tunes upon which he based his first and last movernent 

There are many better opera tunes than those he picked 


out. The second movement was based on the four Ken 
tucky “Lonesom Tunes” taken from the Ywman-Brock 
way collection still deemed the best. The audience gave 
it a friendly reception, 
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Atlantic City, N. J.—All records at the Steel Pier for 
opening concerts were broken Sunday, August 22, at the 
—— of the three weeks’ engagement of Edwin Franko 
Goldman and the Goldman Band. The four concerts, mori 
ing, afternoon and evening, two being given in the evening, 
drew a total attendance ot 12,000. Hundreds of New York 
ers who had heard Goldman in the I 


ten weeks of his con 


certs in that city, and have been here on vacations, have 
come to hear him again This is Goldman's first engage 
ment in Atlantic City. He continues through until Septem 
ber 12. 

Marie Tiffany, Metropolitan Opera Company, soprano, and 
Jules Falk, violinist, were the August 22 musical recital 
features. Operatic recitals were given August 29, after 
noon and evening, on the pier by two more Metropolitan 
stars, Henri Scott, bass-baritone, and Julia Claussen, mezzo 
soprano, J 

Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

Council Bluffs, Ia—On Tuesday, August 24, Maude 
Graham Bell presented in a piano recital Alice Delaney 
Doris Sullivan and Olga Jorgensen The young pianists 
were assisted by Mary Janice Meneray, reader, who gave 
three selections. The musicale was given at the studio of 
Miss Bell. I 

Elkhart, Ind.—Band instrument dealers from every 
section of the United States gathered in convention her 


August 30. A program embracing a variety of business dis 
cussions as well as diversified entertainment for the dealers 
and their ladies was arranged by a committee headed by 

. F. Boyer of Elkhart. The climax of the convention came 


on Wednesday evening, September 1, when a grand concert 
by celebrated artists was staged in the Elkhart High School 
Auditorium. Dealers at the convention were also able to 
witness the parade and hear the band contest which was 4 
held here by the Indiana Elks’ lodges in connection with | 


their annual convention Mc ( 
Los Angeles, Cal. (See Music on the P 
San Francisco, Cal. (See Music 


acific Slope.) 


on the Pacific Slope.) 


Thomas A. Larremore in the Adirondacks 
Thomas A. Larremore, 
University of Kansas, and 
York City this summer, has gone to 


T 


N. Y., for a limited stay. 


director of the glee club at the 
who has been visiting in New 
Arkville, Delaware Co 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Los ANGELEs, Cal For the first time this season, two 
tinguished conductors have shared the honors at Holly 
yood Bowl in the same week. First came Willem van 
Hoogstraten, known as “the Dynmie Young Hollender,” 


vho wielded the baton for the first three concerts, August 


4,§ ¢ appeared a « OW ast season anc on imsta 

4 He apy 1 at the Bowl last n and won instant 
uccess, and, as the result, was requested by many for this 
eason. His appearance this season before many thousands 


veritable triumph. His conducting had a breadth, a 
and overpowering sweep of power that roused the 
prolonged applause mingled with “bravos.” He 
opened with rt's symphony in C major, No. 7, which 
has never been played before at these concerts. The Victory 
of Schelling has been played several times, but it seems 

with each hearing and was a high light 
performance. The Fetes from Debussy’s 
lannhauser Overture were lighter 
were popular. Milton Sills 
4 Victory Ball, and thereby 


Va 1 
preci hon 
sudience to 
“\ h lin 


Ball 
to gain popularity 
in the evening's 
Three Nocturnes 
than the first two 
read the poem by 
added another note of mterest 
Thursday night, August had 
oprano, as soloist on a program of unusual merit. An 
over ten thousand people were completely cap- 
artistry. Possessing a good voice and adequate 
personality she won her hearers from 


and the 
numbers but 


Alfred Noyes, 
Esther Dale, American 
audience ot 


tivated by her 
ontrol with a fine 


the start. On her first appearance she presented Mozart's 
aria L'Amero, sara costante, from I! Re Pastore, followed 
by Alleluia by the same composer. Her voice is admirably 
suited to the demand of Mozart's music, more so than to 


Gounod number from the 
son Obscurité, depicting 


the dramatic 
Plus grande dans 


Queen of Sheba, 
a half barbarous 


queen, frantically in love. She received double encores 
Sibelius’ Finlandia opened the program and was well re 
ceived. Other orchestra numbers were Strauss’ waltz songs 
from Vienna Woods, and Beethoven's Eroica symphony which 
was substituted for the Brahms symphony No. 1, played 
August 5, in place of the Eroica. The second half of the 


program opened with Mozart's overture to the Marriage of 
which received an ovation. Of particular interest 
andante from an unfinished symphony by Roy Harris. 
Preludes made a pleasing finish. A_ reception 
Green Room in farewell to Mr. van Hoog- 


Figaro 
was the 
Liszt's Les 
vas held in the 


straten to which the audience was invited 
Henry Eichheim, internationally known composer and 
conductor, appeared for one night only at the Bowl, August 


/, conducting 
huge audience 
mont overture, 


a popular program. He was greeted by a 
His program opened with Beethoven's Eg- 
followed by Forest Murmurs from Siegfried 
by Wagner, Saint-Saéns’ Danse Macabre, Nuages by 
Debussy, and Alborado del Graziose by Ravel. The second 
half of the program held the chief point of interest. It was 
poem, Chinese Legend, arranged by Eichheim 
music, adapted to the legend over a thousand 
Tschaikowsky's 1812 Overture closed a delightful 
Eichheim has contributed much to public knowl 
East 8. L.. 8 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
ancisco, Cal At the third concert of the summer 
August 10, the baton was entrusted to 


a symphonic 
from Chinese 
years old 
program 


edge of music of the 


SAN Fr 
symphony series on 


two resident conductors—Alfred Hurtgen and Giulio 
Minetti. Hurtgen, who came to San Francisco a year or 
two ago from Germany, took this opportunity to prove 
that his European reputation was well merited. Giulio 


Minetti’s experience with the baton has been wide and his 


artistic achievements in this community many. Therefore 
he was received with marked cordiality by his numerous 
iriends and admirers 


; was divided 
directed by Mr. Hurtgen, 


rhe program, which was long and varied, 
into two parts. The first half, 
consisted of the overture to Der Frieschutz (Weber), and 
Symphony No. 5. The New World (Dvorak). Mr 
Hurtgen at once disclosed himself as a serious and con 
scientious musician. Under his leadership, the symphony 
was skillfully handled, and while his reading leaned more 
toward a scholastic than an emotional character, the result 
was effective 

Minetti’s numbers were of unusual appeal. They in- 
cluded Overture Leonore No. 3 (Beethoven), Dors Mon 
Enfant (Loret), Minuetto (Bolzoni), Peer Gynt suite, No. 
| (Grieg), Waltz, Tales from the Vienna Woods (Johann 
Strauss). Like all musicians of Latin blood, Mr. Minetti 
possesses a glowing temperament and an earnest, mature, 
full-fledged musical nature. It was his masterly and in 
spied reading of the Leonore Overture which gripped both 
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the audience and orchestra and brought forth a round of 
enthusiastic applause. Se Ae 


Some Activities of Samoiloff Artists 


Pupils of Lazar S. Samoiloff in New York and San 
Francisco are bringing new fame and laurels to them- 
selves and their maestro, according to reports from the 
West, where Mr. Samoiloff has just concluded his third 
summer season of master classes. 

John Uppman and Eva Gruninger Atkinson, of the San 
Francisco class, sang for Gaetano Merola, general director 
of the San Francisco Opera Company, and were at once 
engaged to appear with the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra as guest soloists when Mr. Merola conducts that 
organization on September 7 as the fifth concert in the sum- 
mer symphony series featuring guest conductors. Mr. 
Uppman and Mrs. Atkinson have studied with Mr. Samoiloff 
three summers in California and Mr. Uppman one year addi- 
tional in New York. Mrs, Atkinson has also been engaged 
for a recital in Eureka, Cal., on the same concert series with 
Julia Claussen and Zimbalist. 

Herma Dalossy, prima donna who has sung in many of 
Europe’s greatest opera houses and who created the role 
of The Girl of the Golden West in this country, followed 
Mr. Samoiloff to San Francisco for the purpose of study- 
ing with him and has received an offer from Berlin to cre 
ate the leading role in Turandot. 

Word of success achieved by members of his New York 
classes has reached Mr. Samoiloff in California. 

Julia Claussen, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, is 
also a regular patron of the Samoiloff Studio—having 
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worked with him for two years and going to Mr. Samoiloff 
daily for vocal advice when she is in New York. Her 
triumphs during the recent Metropolitan season in New 
York and Philadelphia are now matters of musical record. 
After her next season with the Metropolitan Mme. Claussen 
will embark on a transcontinental concert tour. 

Helen Stanley will sing the title role in Butterfly, Eliza 
beth and Tannhauser this season with the Philadelphia 
Opera Company, in addition to which she will have many 
concert appearances. Recently she sang the Messiah in 
Philadelphia with orchestra. 

Bianca Saroya sang in Havana in May with the De Se- 
waels Opera Company in Tosca and La Forza del Destino. 

Gladys Axman, formerly of the Metropolitan, was en 
gaged by De Segurola to sing Tosca and Cavalleria in 
Cuba, and judging by the splendid criticisms she scored a 
triumph. De Segurola wired Samoiloff: “Congratulations 

Axman great success.” 

Gladys St. John, coloratura soprano, product of the Sam 
oiloff studio, sang in Carnegie Hall last May with the 
Christiaan Kriens Symphony Orchestra and fulfilled many 
engagements during July and August in Boston, Wilming- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago and Buffalo. 

Helen Sheridan sang with the San Carlo Opera Com 
pany and De Feo Opera Company as Nedda in Pagliacci 
and Marguerite in Faust with success. 

Helen Lubarska sang Santuzza at the 
New York, this summer. 

Mr. Samoiloff was the speaker at the Oregon State 
Music Teachers’ Convention this year, and at the request 
of many of the members he has returned to Portland to 


Polo 


Grounds, 


1926 


give master classes for a three weeks’ period. From there 
Mr. Samoiloff will leave for New York, where he will 
open his studio for the winter season with his assistant 
teachers on September 20. K. 


September 2, 





THE PICK OF THE 
PUBLICATIONS 








Piano 





(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


Dancing and Singing, by Theodora Dutton.—This is 
one of five early program pieces and its chief aim seems 
to be the ditterent uses of the staccato. 

Let us Go and Antoinette Waltz, by Mathilde Bilbro.— 
This is six hand piano music for the use of grades l, 
2and 3. This sort of work is essential in piano studying 
as it is a stimulus to the child and its technical advantages 
are countless. Highly recommended. 

Tweive Easy Piano pieces, by Paul Zilcher.—An inter- 
esting collection of tiny selections for the child of about 
the second grade. ‘They vary sufficiently to hold the 
interest and are moderately progressive in difficulty. 

En Carrousel, by Constantin Sternberg.—A program 
selection in etude form. As it is supposed to portray a 
merry-go-round it implies speed and digital dexterity. 
Presto, molto legato are the indications and the whole 
composition has the use of the triplet and countless acci- 
dentals alter in the different hands. A work which re- 
quires technical development for mastery. 

A Night on the River, by Carl Wilhelm Kern.—The 
changes in tempo are the features which save this work 
from becoming banal. It reminds one of the Ethelbert 
Nevin type of work and those who enjoy that sort of 
composition will find satisfaction in this one. 


Songs 





(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


It is Finished, by Arthur F. M. Custance.—A sacred 
song the words of which are anonymous. In just a little 
over two pages it has four changes of key so that a good 
ear and sense of modulation are needed py tne singer. A 
section of it is a quasi recitative which accentuates the 
dramatic sense. 

The Springtime of My Heart, by R. M. Stults.—T his 
composition is by the composer of The Sweetest Story 
Ever Told. One can see immediately that the musician 
knows ballads, keeping both the melody and accompani- 
ment within that radius. The air is catchy and flows 
easily. It should be a success. 


(White-Smith Publishing Co., Boston) 


In My .Father’s House Are Many Mansions, by’ M. 
Austin Dunn.—Sacred Reo the text of which has been 
taken from “John.” A dignified and typically liturgical 
composition to be used for best effects by a mezzo so- 


prano. Requires a smooth delivery. 


(Danielson Music House, Jamestown, N. Y.) 


A Kiss in the Rain, by Elizabeth M. Butterfield —A 
catchy melody for soprano with chord accompaniment. 
A big asset is its simplicity. 


Yeatman Griffith Secures Position for Pupil 
Jean Campbell, a member of the Yeatman Griffith Los 
Angeles and Portland voc al master classes, has been engaged 
as teacher of voice in the Florida State College for Women 
at Tallahasse, Fla., through Mr. Griffith's recommendation. 
Miss Campbell is from Portland, Ore., and has sung and 
taught in Portland, eastern Oregon and southern California, 
She has attended the Yeatman Griffith vocal master classes 
in Los Angeles and Portland, and has also studied with Otto 
Wedemeyer, Portland singer and teacher of the Yeatman 
Griffith principles and personal manager of the Yeatman 
Griffith master classes in Portland. This is the third Yeat- 
man Griffith teacher to be engaged by the Florida College. 
The three teachers are: Mildred Harter of Cleveland, Ohio, 
who last year earctel and went to China to live; Etta 
Robertson of Austin, Minn., who has been reéngaged for 
her fourth consecutive year of tt aching there, and now Miss 
Campbell, who takes up her duties there on September 15. 


Elizabeth K. Patterson in New Studio 
Elizabeth K. Patterson, vocal teacher, has purchased the 
house at 336 West Eighty-ninth Strect, New York, and has 
opened her residence studio there. 
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Bruno Huhn in Paris MOST PROFICIENT NEGRO CHOIR IN AMERICA 
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In the early part of August, Bruno Huhn asked me to 
pilot him through some of the more out-oi-the-way corners for Recitals, Concerts or Special Programs of Negro Spirituals 
of Paris, tar trom the Louvre, Notre Dame, Pantheon, WiLSON LAMB, Organizer and Manager - - «= + «© METROPOLITAN BUILDING, ORANGE, N. J. 
——— Opera, and other sights which ali tourists seemmpernenal le SOLO VIOLINIST - 
tirst of all, we looked for one of those remnants of other COTAKAR. SEVCIK a 
days—an open carriage drawn by a horse, and driven by an 558 West 164th Street New York City 
ancient cabman who nad not kept abreast of the times. We Telephone 8182 Washington Heights 
found the conveyance in due time. Bruno Huhn in pic- . 
turesque French very solemnly cautioned the driver not E 0 R 
to go too fast, and to take us to the most inviting spots of T H E 0 a= T N 
the Bois de Boulogne. Going down hill the horse managed Pimihes Bunthe the Samen 
to move along at the pace of five miles an hour, but on level Studio: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
places and up grades our speed was not nearly so reckless. Opposite Public Library, Tel. 4792 Penn. 
The peopie who smiled at us as we rolled by were not old 
friends greeting us. They were laughing at our antique TENOR 
one-horse cab. 
When we reached the city again after our jaunt in the Metropolitan Opera 
woods, we decided to dine in one of the odd restaurants of ; 
Montmartre. ‘his time we took a modern taxi. The driver Company 
was a young man who had probably been a dispatch rider 
during the war. At any rate, he tore through the streets PERSONAL ADDRESS: VILLA FLETA, tt 8: CIUDAD LINEAL, MADRID, SPAIN 
at the most reckless pace | ever saw a motor go. We 
turned corners so tast that we slid from one end of the 
seat to the other, and pulled up so quickly to avoid collisions 
that we were pitched forward against the front of the car. 
Huhn said he was not afraid. 1 suggested a headline for a 
newspaper report: “The Composer of Invictus says he 
doesnt give a Damn.” We stopped with a jerk in front of 
the church of the Sacré Coeur. We gave a glance at the 
home of Mimi, who used to look over Paris from the little 
window in the upper story, and paused a moment to see the 
new apartment houses which are now arising on the former 
site of the cottage in which Berlioz lived in 1834-39, and - - = — 
wrote Harold in Italy, Benvenuto Cellini, and other works. 
Then we passed through the bar-room and into the back 
garden of La Mere Katherine, an inn which was founded FREE ORGAN SCHOLARSHIPS 
in 1/93. In the middle of the garden sat two musicians a 
played unclassical music on a mandolin and guitar while ioe ‘ 
the diners dined and the waiters waited. ne offered by Hon. and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer at the 
Huhn was delighted with what he called the Bohemian « 
atmosphere of the place. The little, narrow, winding streets, Guilmant Organ School 
running up and down hill, past old walls, gardens, quaint 


inns, odd looking houses of unquestionable antiquity, showed Exams. Sept. 27th_—Write for Information 
that Montmartre had established rightfully its claim as a ‘ 
3ohemian quarter. According to Bruno Huhn, the Green- New Catalog ready 17 East llth Street, New York 


wich Village quarter of New York pales into insignificance 
beside Montmartre. Montmartre gets its name of Mount of 
Martyrs from the martyrs who were burnt and hanged and 
other wise roughly handled here in the name of religion long 
ago. ‘The name remains, but the religious susceptibilities of 
the place are not in evidence. 

We descended the hill to the station of the Nord-Sud 
underground railway and started for the ancient church of 
St. Julien le Pauvre on the southern banks of the Seine 


near the cathedral of Notre Dame. The old Gothic church 


is completely in ruins, but a Greek church devoted to the Ss 

Byzantine form of the Catholic Church stands by the ruins. Soprano Chicago Opera 
At the side of the church is a door leading to underground 
caves, which were formerly a part of the church but are Management: R. E. Johnston 1451 Broadway, New York 
now made use of as a cabaret where very strong drinks are 
sold at profitable prices, to be drunk to the sound of singers 
who interpret the old folk songs of France. This establish- 
ment claims to have sheltered Dante when he visited Paris 
in 1300 and, oddly enough, found himself short of money. 


Whether the Italian poet ever set foot in this place or not of Improved Music Study 
can never be proved. But the cell in which we crowded to f Begi 
hear the music is about as big as some of the burning pits or ginners 


in which Dante placed his spirits of the damned when he 
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wrote his Inferno later. THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 

a pout ey ed alcoholic cell, and wows ggelapee Normal Classes as follows: — 

”y a perpendicular passage as narrow as a chimney, 

cells of smaller dimensions in which prisoners and penitents MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 6 WesT 40th Street, New York City 

were confined in the days when comfort was not important. MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard —_— c. - Sandusky HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 
Bruno Huhn and I ascended the stone stairs that led to the Bidg., Spokane, Wash. Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. cas, «ARs Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, 

“rag : N RNOLD, 93 Mad Cincinnati Conservatory an elle Ohio June: Dallas, Texas; July: 

yard above us and emerged in front of the Greek church gag vas’ cat ee Schoo; _ fontaine, O. Sept., Wichita, Kans. Cleveland, Ohio; September: Little 
shortly before midnight. A party of American visitors was of Music. . 3 BEATRICE §&. SIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- Rock, Ark. 

inspecting the church and a large iron cage in which unruly ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave. lege, Sherman, Texas. MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
sinners were locked up when the church and state of an Ft. Worth, Texas. Normal for Teach. a | Bd = Mi PLserwooe. Be North 16th Street, Portland, Ore. 
earlier century saw fit to administer a little wholesome ers. Women’ Sciub, 7078 Hollywood Boule- MRS. Wesley PORTER MASON, 
correction. In the party we recognized the New York ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 817 E.  vard, Hollywood, Calif. Slateead dain tame {, thoes menthet 
pianist, accompanist, and coach, Marcella Geon, recently Bh tl yp hn tage I yo IDA GARONER, 17 East 6th Street, June 1, five weeks. 

. 2 J ’ Tulsa, Okla. ormal Classes. 

arrived in Paris and out to see the sights. We all walked Collingwood Ave. Detroit, Mich. hate BAMEAASO G16, “2 ROBIN OGDEN, Box 544, Waterbury, 
together across the island on which the ancient inhabitants , onn. 

f Gaul he ied beat back the invading legi f BEULAH CROWELL, 201 Wellston Tyler Street, Amarillo, Tex. October mac 1 AUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 1536 
ot Gaul vad tried to beat pac the mvading legions 0 Bidg.; 1506 Hadiamont Ave., St. ist and February 1st, Amarillo. Holly a tatied aes, Qinene’ neid 
Julius Caesar twenty centuries ago, and we passed the Louls, Mo. FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, alias and Oklahoma. 

medieval towers of the prison in which Queen Marie Antoi- MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, Lansing Conservatory of Music, ei iie ipVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 

+ nette had been confined for many weeks before her execu- 160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore. Lansing, Mich. Normal classes, June ~ F431; ave., Richmond, Va. 

tion. DORA A. wie en ate og Hall, New — 28, 1926, Jan. 15, 19 VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 Madison 

Bruno Huhn related his experiences in the museum of Aves wn pneierye i ee a com shine Avenue, New York City. 

Les Invalides, as the old soldiers’ home is called. The tomb MRS. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th Tenn., June; Chicago, July, Aug. lense). ms. FONE, 626 S, Catalina S&t., 
of Napoleon, and the guns and other military relics of the St. Fe Bhi City, Okla Sept. os Angeles. 
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late war did not give him the thrill that he got from a few INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


paintings by the son of the famous Jean de Reszke. This 
young artist was shot in Brussels just as the armistice was 
signed, and after the war was over. The genuine merits 


of the pictures and the pathetic end of the young artist’s 
career make the work of young de Reszke doubly interesting 
to the musicians who visit the museum. ta de 
Frederick Stock Conducts Wagner Program 
Although Wednesday evening, August 18, was the debut 
of Frederick Stock at the Stadium, the following night, 


August 19, should properly have that distinction as it was 
the first appearance of the conductor in the open. A huge 


audience greeted the veteran conductor who had prepared . 
on aubace Wagner program with a chorus of 125 voices Noted Vocal Coach, Conductor and Accompanist 


from the Oratorio Society and five soloists. With such a 














force at his command Mr. Stock presented selections from Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 
Tannhauser, Lohengrin, Das Rheingold, Walkiire and . otitis. 
Meistersinger. Helen Traubel, soprano, who was heard with bated through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an ut t 

the Stadium orchestra last year, made her ee with ing artistic career. Catalogue including a distinguished list of artists who 
Dich Theure Halle, from the second act of Tannhauser ° estre Pasdlerde 
from which the march and chorus were also given. The have been prepared for the concert and operatic stage by Ma p 
Evening star, from the same work, was sung by Fraser will be sent upon request. 


Gange, baritone. Mina Hager sang the songs Schmerzen 
and Traume following the orchestral success, The Ride of 


the Valkyries. The Prize Song and chorals Wach Auf from STEINWAY BUILDING 109 West 57th Street, New York 


The Meistersinger were sung by Lewis James, basso, with 


Hans Sach’s lecture on German Art —- by Mr. Ga nge Telephone: Marble 1573 
as a finale. The performance was a laudable one, an 
Stock is a musician who knows his Wagner. Steinway Piano Used Exclusively 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Los Ance_es, CaLt.—For the first time this season, two 
listinguished conductors have shared the honors at Holly 
wood Bowl in the same weck. First came Willem van 
Hoogstraten, known’as “the Dynmie Young Hollender,” 


vho wielded the baton for the first three concerts, August 


4,5. He appeared at the Bowl last season and won instant 
uecess, and, as the result, was requested by many for this 
cason. His appearance this season before many thousands 
was a veritable triumph. His conducting had a breadth, a 
precision and overpowering sweep of power that roused the 
audience to prolonged applause mingled with “bravos.” He 
opened with Schubert's symphony in C major, No. 7, which 
has never been played betore at these concerts. The Victory 
Ball of Schelling has been played several times, but it seems 


te gain popularity with each hearing and was a high light 
in the evening's performance. The Fetes from Debussy’s 
Phree Nocturnes and the Tannhauser Overture were lighter 
than the first two numbers but were popular. Milton Sills 
read the poem by Alfred Noyes, A Victory Ball, and thereby 
added another note of interest 

Thursday night, August 5, had Esther Dale, American 
oprano, as soloist on a program of unusual merit An 
audience of over ten thousand people were completely cap 
tivated by her artistry. Possessing a good yoice and adequate 
control with a fine personality she won her hearers trom 


the start. On her first appearance she presented Mozart's 


aria L’Amero, sara costante, from I] Re Pastore, followed 
by Alleluia by the same composer. Her voice is admirably 
suited to the demand of Mozart's music, more so than to 


Queen of Sheba, 
a half barbarous 


Gounod number from the 
son Obscurité, depicting 


the dramatic 


Plus grande 


dans 


queen, frantically in love She received double encores 
Sibelius’ Finlandia opened the program and was well re 
ceived. Other orchestra numbers were Strauss’ waltz songs 


Eroica symphony which 
was substituted for the Brahms symphony No. 1, played 
August 5, in place of the Eroica rhe second half of the 
program opened with Mozart's overture to the Marriage of 
which received an ovation. Of particular interest 
andante from an unfinished symphony by Roy Harris. 
Preludes made a pleasing finish. A reception 
Green Room in farewell to Mr. van Hoog- 
straten to which the audience was invited 
Henry Ejichheim, internationally known 
onductor, appeared for one night only at the August 
7, conducting a popular program. He was greeted by a 
huge audience. His program opened with Beethoven's Eg 
mont overture, followed by Forest Murmurs from Siegfried 
by Wagner, Saint-Saéns’ Danse Macabre, Nuages by 
Debussy, and Alborado del Graziose by Ravel. The second 
half of the program held the chief point of interest. It was 
a symphonic poem, Chinese Legend, arranged by Eichheim 
from Chinese music, adapted to the legend over a thousand 
years old. Tschaikowsky’s 1812 Overture closed a delightful 
program, Eichheim has contributed much to public knowl 
edge of music of the East B. L. H 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

SAN Francisco, Cat At the third concert of the summet 
symphony August 10, the baton was entrusted to 
two resident conductors—Alfred Hurtgen and Giulio 
Minetti. Hurtgen, who came to San Francisco a year or 
two ago from Germany, took this opportunity to prove 
that his European reputation was well merited. Giulio 
Minetti’s experience with the baton has been wide and his 
artistic achievements in this community many rherefore 
he was received with marked cordiality by his numerous 
friends and admirers : 

The program, which was long and varied, was divided 
into two parts. The first half, directed by Mr. Hurtgen, 
consisted of the overture to Der Frieschutz (Weber), and 

New World (Dvorak) Mr 


Symphony No. 5. The 
Hurtgen at once disclosed himself as a serious and con 


from Vienna Woods, and Beethoven's 


Figaro, 
was the 
Liszt's Les 
was held im the 


composer and 
Bowl, 


serics on 


scientious musician, Under his leadership, the symphony 
was skillfully handled, and while his reading leaned more 
toward a scholastic than an emotional character, the result 
was effective. 

Minetti’s numbers were of unusual appeal. They in- 
cluded Overture Leonore No. 3 (Beethoven), Dors Mon 
Enfant (Loret), Minuetto (Bolzoni), Peer Gynt suite, No 
1 (Grieg), Waltz, Tales from the Vienna Woods (Johann 
Strauss). Like all musicians of Latin blood, Mr. Minetti 
possesses a glowing temperament and an earnest, mature, 
full-fledged musical nature. It was his masterly and in 


spired reading of the Leonore Overture which gripped both 
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the audience and orchestra and brought 


forth a round of 
enthusiastic applause. C 


Some Activities of Samoiloff Artists 


Pupils of Lazar S. Samoiloff in New York and San 
Francisco are bringing new fame and laurels to them- 
selves and their maestro, according to reports from the 
West, where Mr. Samoiloff has just concluded his third 
summer season of master classes. 

John Uppman and Eva Gruninger Atkinson, of the San 
Francisco class, sang for Gaetano Merola, general director 
of the San Francisco Opera Company, and were at once 
engaged to appear with the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra as guest soloists when Mr. Merola conducts that 
organization on Se ptember 7 as the fifth concert in the sum- 
mer symphony series featuring guest conductors. Mr. 
Uppman and Mrs. Atkinson have studied with Mr. Samoiloff 
three summers in California and Mr. Uppman one year addi 
tional in New York. Mrs. Atkinson has also been engaged 
for a recital in Eureka, Cal., on the same concert series with 
Julia Claussen and Zimbalist. 

Herma Dalossy, prima donna who has sung in many of 
Europe's greatest Y; ra houses and who created the role 
of The Girl of the Golden West in this country, followed 
Mr. Samoiloff to San Francisco for the purpose of study- 
ing with him and has received an offer from Berlin to cre 
ate the leading role in Turandot 

Word of success achieved by members of his 
classes has reached Mr. Samoiloff in California. 

Julia Claussen, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, is 
regular patron of the Samoiloff Studio—having 


New York 


also a 
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worked with him for two years and going to Mr. Samoiloff 
daily for vocal advice when she is in New York. Her 
triumphs during the recent Metropolitan season in New 
York and Philadelphia are now matters of musical record 
After her next season with the Metropolitan Mme. Claussen 
will embark on a transcontinental concert tour. 

Helen Stanley will sing the title role in Butterfly, Eliza 
beth and Tannhauser this season with the Philadelphia 
Opera Company, in addition to which she will have many 
concert appearances. Recently she sang the Messiah in 
Philadelphia with orchestra. 

Bianca Saroya sang in Havana in May with the De Se- 
gurola Opera Company in Tosca and La Forza del Destino. 

Gladys Axman, formerly of the Metropolitan, was en 
gaged by De Segurola to sing Tosca and Cavalleria in 
Cuba, and judging by the splendid criticisms she scored a 
triumph. De Segurola wired Samoiloff: “Congratulations 

Axman great success.” 

Gladys St. John, coloratura soprano, product of the Sam 
oiloff studio, sang in Carnegie Hall last May with the 
Christiaan Kriens Symphony Orchestra and fulfilled many 
engagements during July and August in Boston, Wilming 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago and Buffalo. 

Helen Sheridan sang with the San 
pany and De Feo Opera Company as 
and Marguerite in Faust with success. 


Carlo Opera Com 
Nedda in Pagliacci 


Helen Lubarska sang Santuzza at the Polo Grounds, 
New York, this summer. 

Mr. Samoiloff was the speaker at the Oregon State 
Music Teachers’ Convention this year, and at the request 


of many of the members he has returned to Portland to 


1926 


give master classes for a three weeks’ period. From there 
Mr. Samoiloff will leave for New York, where he will 
open his studio for the winter season with his assistant 
teachers on September 20. K. 
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THE PICK OF THE 
PUBLICATIONS 








Piano 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


Dancing and Singing, by Theodora Dutton.—This is 
one of five early program pieces and its chief aim seems 
to be the difterent uses of the staccato. 

Let us Go and Antoinette Waltz, by Mathilde Bilbro.— 
This is six hand piano music for the use of grades 1, 
2 and 3. This sort of work is essential in piano studying 
as it is a stimulus to the child and its technical advantages 
are countless. Highly recommended. 

Tweive Easy Piano pieces, by Paul Zilcher.—An inter 
esting collection of tiny selections for the child of about 
the second grade. ‘They vary sufficiently to hold the 
interest and are moderately progressive in difficulty. 

En Carrousel, by Constantin Sternberg.—A program 
selection in etude form. As it is supposed to portray a 
merry-go-round it implies speed and digital dexterity. 
Presto, molto legato are the indications and the whole 
composition has the use of the triplet and countless acci- 
dentals alter in the different hands. A work which re- 
quires technical development for mastery. 

A Night on the River, by Carl Wilhelm Kern.—The 
changes in tempo are the features which save this work 
from becoming banal. It reminds one of the Ethelbert 
Nevin type of work and those who enjoy that sort of 
composition will find satisfaction in this one. 


Songs 





(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


It is Finished, by Arthur F. M. Custance.—A sacred 
song the words of which are anonymous. In just a little 
over two pages it has four changes of key so that a good 
ear and sense of modulation are needed by the singer. A 
section of it is a quasi recitative which accentuates the 
dramatic sense. 

The Springtime of My Heart, by R. M. Stults.—This 
composition is by the composer of The Sweetest Story 
immediately that the musician 


Ever Told. One can see 

knows ballads, keeping both the melody and accompani 
ment within that radius he air is catchy and flows 
easily. It should be a success 


(White-Smith Publishing Co., Boston) 


In My .Father’s House Are Many Mansions, by M. 
Austin Dunn. Sacred cane the text of which has been 
taken from “John.” A dignified and typically liturgical 
composition to be used for best effects by a mezzo so- 
prano. Requires a smooth delivery 


(Danielson Music House, Jamestown, N. Y.) 


A Kiss in the Rain, by Elizabeth M. Butterfield—A 
catchy melody for with chord accompaniment. 
A big asset is its simplicity. 


soprano 


Yeatman Griffith Secures Position for Pupil 

Jean Campbell, a member of the Yeatman Griffith Los 
Angeles and Portland vocal master classes, has been engaged 
as teacher of voice in the Florida State College for Women 
at Tallahasse, la., through Mr. Griffith’s recommendation. 
Miss Campbell is from Portland, Ore., and has sung and 
taught in Portland, eastern Oregon and southern California. 
She has attended the Yeatman Griffith vocal master classes 
in Los Angeles and Portland, and has also studied with Otto 
Wedemeyer, Portland singer and teacher of the Yeatman 
Griffith principles and personal manager of the Yeatman 
Griffith master classes in Portland. This is the third Yeat- 
man Griffith teacher to be engaged by the Florida College. 
The three teachers are: Mildred Harter of Cleveland, Ohio, 
who last year married and went to China to live; Etta 
Robertson of Austin, Minn., who has been reéngaged for 
her fourth consecutive year of teaching there, and now Miss 
Campbell, who takes up her duties there on September 15. 


Elizabeth K. Patterson in New Studio 


Elizabeth K. Patterson, vocal teacher, 
house at 336 West Eighty-ninth Street, 
opened her residence studio there. 


has purchased the 
New York, and has 
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Bruno Huhn in Paris MOST PROFICIENT NEGRO CHOIR IN AMERICA 


In the early part of August, Bruno Huhn asked me to 
pilot him through some o1 the more out-ot-the-way corners ilable for Recitals, Concerts or Special Programs of Negro Spirituals 
ot Paris, tar trom tne Louvre, Notre Dame, Pantheon, witson LAMB, Organizer and Manager - e o..a2> = METROPOLITAN BUILDING, ORANGES, N. J. 
Luxembourg, Opera, and other sights which ali tourists 


seek. INSTRUCTION ep cata arta 
tirst of all, we looked for one of those remnants of other SOTAKAR SEVCIK 

days—an open carriage drawn by a horse, and driven by an ens West te Beseeh Stow Youts City 

ancient cabman who nad not kept abreast of the times. We Telephone 3182 Washington Heights 


found the conveyance in due time. Bruno Huhn in pic- 
turesque French very solemnly cautioned the driver not 


to go too fast, and to take us to the most inviting spots of T H EO. a T E N 0 R 
the Bois de Boulogne. Going down hill the horse managed Teaches During the Summer. 

to move along at the pace of five miles an hour, but on level Studio: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
places and up grades our speed was not nearly so reckless. Opposite Public Library. Tei. 4792 Penn. 


the peopie who smiled at us as we rolled by were not old 


friends greeting us. They were laughing at our antique TENOR 
one-horse cab. ; 

When we reached the city again after our jaunt in the Metropolitan Opera 
woods, we decided to dine in one of the odd restaurants of Cc 
Montmartre. his time we took a modern taxi. The driver ompany 


was a young man who had probably been a dispatch rider 
during the war. At any rate, he tore through the streets PERSONAL ADDRESS: VILLA FLETA, $3 CIUDAD LINEAL, MADRID, SPAIN 
at the most reckless pace | ever saw a motor go. We 
turned corners so tast that we slid from one end of the 
seat to the other, and pulled up so quickly to avoid collisions 
that we were pitched forward against the front of the car. 
Huhn said he was not afraid. 1 suggested a headline for a 
newspaper report: “The Composer of Invictus says he 
doesnt give a Damn.” We stopped with a jerk in front of 
the church of the Sacré Coeur. We gave a glance at the 
home of Mimi, who used to look over Paris from the little 
window in the upper story, and paused a moment to see the 
new apartment houses which are now arising on the former 
site of the cottage in which Berlioz lived in 1834-39, and 
wrote Harold in Italy, Benvenuto Cellini, and other works. 


Then we passed through the bar-room and into the back 
garden of La Mere Katherine, an inn which was founded FREE ORGAN S( HOI ARSHIPS 
in 1/93. In the middle of the garden sat two musicians who 
played unclassical music on a mandolin and guitar while offered by How. and Mrs. Philip Berolsheimer at the 


the diners dined and the waiters waited. ; 
Huhn was delighted with what he called the Bohemian 


atmosphere of the place. The little, narrow, winding streets, Guilmant Organ School 


running up and down hill, past old walls, gardens, quaint 
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inns, odd looking houses of unquestionable antiquity, showed Exams. Sept. 27th.—Write for Information 
that Montmartre had established rightfully its claim as a 
Sohemian quarter. According to Bruno Huhn, the Green- New Catalog ready 17 East llth Street, New York 
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other wise roughly handled here in the name of religion ‘ong 

is completely in ruins, but a Greek church devoted to the © 

Byzantine form of the Catholic Church stands by the ruins. Soprano Chicago Opera 
in 1300 and, oddly enough, found himself short of money. 


ago. ‘The name remains, but the religious susceptibilities of 

At the side oi the church is a door leading to underground 

Whether the Italian poet ever set foot in this place or not of Improved Music Study 
can never be proved. But the cell in which we crowded to f, Beai 

hear the music is about as big as some of the burning pits or ginners 


wich Village quarter of New York pales into insignificance 
beside Montmartre. Montmartre gets its name of Mount of a 
the place are not in evidence. 
We descended the hill to the station of the Nord-Sud 
pg i Deg railway and started for the ancient church of 
Julien le Pauvre on the southern banks of the Seine 
caves, which were formerly a part of the church but are Management: R. E. Johnston 1451 Broadway, New York 
now made use of as a cabaret where very strong drinks are 
sold at profitable prices, to be drunk to the sound of singers 
who interpret the old folk songs of France. This establish- 
in which Dante placed his spirits of the damned when he 
wrote his Inferno later. THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 
Below the music and alcoholic cell, and connected with it Normal Classes as follows: — 
by a perpendicular passage as narrow as a chimney, are other 


Martyrs from the martyrs who were burnt and hanged and 
mae the cathedral of Notre Dame. The old Gothic church 
ment claims to have sheltered Dante when he visited Paris 
cells of smaller dimensions in which prisoners and penitents MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City 
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yard above us and emerged in front of the Greek church ay gon vie Ge nate anand fontaine, O. Sept., Wichita, Kans. Cleveland, Ohio; September: Little 
shortly before midnight. A party of American visitors was oy tuae. F - BEATRICE §S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- Rock, Ark. 
inspecting the church and a large iron cage in which unruly ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 c lege, Sherman, Texas. MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
. . ollege Ave. ; 
sinners were locked up when the church and state of an Ft. Worth, Texas. Normal for Teach. a bh = le re tore —< Werth Tih Sirest, Pertiond, Ore. 
earlier century saw fit to administer a little wholesome ers. ee 7 > le- MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
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correction, In the party we recognized the New York ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 817 E.  vard, Hollywood, Calif. Normal Classes, Feb. 1, three months; 
pianist, accompanist, and coach, Marcella Gcon, recently soauaiaieiinaie saiamaimadins eanie a IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, June 1, five weeks. 
arrived in Paris and out to see the sights. We all walked U IRD, 658 Tulsa, Okla. Normal Classes. ROBIN OGDEN, Box 544, Waterbury, 
together across the island on whic ient inhabitants Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1605 = Conn. 
wr: : A on which the ancient _ BEULAH CROWELL, 201 Wellston Tyler Street, Amarillo, Tex. October 
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Bruno Huhn related his experiences in the museum of i, City: Pouch Galt oF, OS Chiaten en te eee lil.’ Memphis, Avenue, New York City 
Les Invalides, as the old soldiers’ home is called. The tomb MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th Tenn., June; Chicago, July, Aug. eee > Me. FONE, 626 S. Catalina St., 
of Napoleon, and the guns and other military relics of the St., Oklahoma City, Okla. Sept. cschathcetaetniass 
late war did not give him the thrill that he got from a few INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 





paintings by the son of the famous Jean de Reszke. This 
young artist was shot in Brussels just as the armistice was 
signed, and after the war was over. The genuine merits 
of the pictures and the pathetic end of the young artist's 
career make the work of young de Reszke doubly interesting 
to the musicians who visit the museum. ce 











Frederick Stock Conducts Wagner Program 

Although Wednesday evening, August 18, was the debut 
of Frederick Stock at the Stadium, the following night, , 
August 19, should properly have that distinction as it was 
the first appearance of the conductor in the open. A huge ‘ 
audience greeted the veteran conductor who had_ prepared N d Vy | C h C d d A 
an elaborate Wagner program with a chorus of 125 voices ote oca oac ? on uctor an ccompanist 


from the Oratorio Society and five soloists. With such a 





fore at his command Mr. Stock presented selections from Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 

Tannhauser, Lohengrin, Das Rheingold, Walkiire and 2 od. 
Meistersinger. Helen Traubel, soprano, who was heard with eed through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an outste d 
the Stadium orchestra last year, made her ag oe 4 with ing artistic career. Catalogue including a distinguished list of artists who 
Dich Theure Halle, from the second act of Tannhauser . t asalerde 
from which the march and chorus were also given. The have been prepared for the concert and operatic stage by Maestro Papala 
Evening star, from the same work, was sung by Fraser will be sent upon request. 


Gange, baritone. Mina Hager sang the songs Schmerzen 
and Traume following the orchestral success, The Ride of 


the Valkyries. The Prize Song and chorals Wach Auf from STEINWAY BUILDING 109 West 57th Street, New York 


The Meistersinger were sung by Lewis James, basso, with 


Hans Sach’s lecture on German Art yt be by Mr. re Telephone: Marble 1573 
as a finale. The performance was a lau e one, an r. 
Stock is a musician who knows his Wagner. Steinway Piano Used Exclusively 
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Even in small opera companies the tenors feel just 


world is full of contradictions. Silence is 


and so 1s song, 


lhe 
golde ns 
won't feel any better when she hears that 


leurope 
about $250,000,000 annually on jazz. 


we spend 
—_——— 

Phe season 
Long 


outdoor concert and opera is dead. 
live the indoor concert and opera season, 
What did King Solomon do when all his 1,000 
wives wished him to take them to the Opera on the 
same evening ? 
wae . 
observes : 


Not $0; 


17) 


dogs.” 


Musical 


pone 


( August 
to the 
mayhap. 


The Digest 
“France musically 
only barking up the wrong tree, 


has 


, 


lhe Fascist Government is trying to popularize the 
potato; but it is hard to believe that Italians ever 
will think as much of potatoes as they do of Puccini. 

Liow is Leopold Stokowski ever going to vie with 
the publicity the Philadelphia press is giving and 
will give the Dempsey-Tunney duo scheduled for 
September 23? 

There will be exactly 296,542 musical entertain- 
ments in New York during the coming 
at least that is the way it will seem to the harassed 
music critics of the metropolis. 


season-—or 


rhe Morning Telegraph of August 20 reveals this 
to a palpitant public: “Every time a symphony con- 
ductor gets riled at the publicity Paul Whiteman and 
Vincent Lopez are accorded he launches an attack on 
jazz 


A musician writes to the envious staff of this 
paper that he has been motoring and forgetting all 
about man made music while enjoying “bayside bar- 


carolles, leafy lullabies, seashore scherzos, mountain 
morceaux, and forest fugues.” The staff does not 
wish the gloating motorist any harm, but merely 


hopes that his brakes jam, his steering gear goes 
awry, his axles snap, and all his tires puncture. 


MUSICAL COURIER 

What would you rather hear, a press agent relat- 
ing one of his professional fantasias, or a bedtime 
story on the radio? So would we. 

— os 

When Sir Henry Wood speeded ede a this city 
recently en route from California to England, he was 
asked: “Has New York changed much since your 
previous visit?” “No, but I have,” came Sir Henry’s 
cryptic answer. i 

_—g——— 

A New York News item: “The wife of a local cor- 
netist is seeking a separation on the ground that he is 
in perpetual state of inebriation.” That is unfair on 
the part of the wife. The man is entitled to some sort 
of consolation for being a cornetist. 

A Chicago composer is to give his daughter a wed- 
ding present of $100,000, according to the dailies. 
We read the item, pinched ourself, reread it, and then 
rang up the mental derangement ward at Bellevue 
Hospital and asked them to remove us quietly but 
firmly. 

z “an 

Prize compositions rarely are highly prized by the 
public. Cavalleria Rusticana is the great exception 
that proves the rule. Speaking of prize compositions 
in general recalls Hans von Bulow’s famous dictum: 


“Je Preiser etwas gekront ist, desdo durcher fallt 
es.””. The bon mot is untranslatable. 
eo Ce 
There is talk every season or so, in some of our 


conservative sects, of revising their hymn tunes and 


using real music, where imitation does service at 
present. That brings to mind the utterance of one 


Rowland Hill (born 1744 and demised 1833), who 
found it in his heart to write early last century : 

“Why should the Devil have all the good tunes? 

A peculiar contretemps ended the Stadium Concert 
prematurely a few nights ago, Frederick Stock was 
leading the final number, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Span- 
ish Caprice, and when the brilliant end of the second 
movement was reached a goodly portion of the audi- 
ence apparently felt the end of the program had been 
reached, started to its feet and began to move away. 
Mr. Stock remained standing with upraised baton, 
indicating that he was about to continue, but the 
audience persisted in walking out. Finally he gave 
it up as a bad job and quit the platform leaving the 
balance of the work unperformed. Mr. Stock should 
not be so easily discouraged. No doubt among the 
early leavers there were a great many who knew that 
the work had not been completed, and who left early 
merely to avoid the tremendous jam at the close of 
the concert. The field exits are quite inadequate. 
Of course there is no danger of fire at the Stadium, 
but it would be a great comfort for the field visitors 
if more exits were provided. Every evening hun- 
dreds “arise at some opportune moment during the 
last movement or the one preceding and begin to 
go out. 


PRACTICAL PRIZE CONDITIONS 

The prizes, amounting to $660.00, offered by the 
Lorenz Publishing Company of Dayton, for original 
anthems, have the interesting feature of demanding, 
first, attractiveness, and second, practicability. Such 
features are usually conspicuous by their absence in 
prize competitions, with the result that few winners 
are ever heard of after their initial performance. 
Prize winners are mostly technical masterpieces, but 
have neither attractiveness nor practicability. Un- 
fortunately (perhaps ?) neither the conductor nor 
the public cares for technical masterpieces. 

It is curious that judges for prize competitions so 
often forget that no piece of music is worth anything 
unless it is technically acceptable. They might dis- 
miss that feature from their minds simply by dis- 
carding all the works that are technically deficient, 
and then go over what is left to see if anything is 
attractive and practical. Very often, no doubt, no 
prize would be awarded. But what harm would that 
do? What is the good of awarding prizes for worth- 
less works? The Lorenz Company does not propose 
to do that. It proposes to get hold of really useful 
compositions. The Lorenz Company publishes yearly 
about 200 anthems which are sung by thirty thousand 
or more singers within a few months of their publica- 
tion. The company therefore knows what is attrac- 
tive and what is practical.. It knows what the public 
and the choir master want. And in offering prizes 
it not only offers considerable sums of money. It 
offers, as well, a large and sure audience for the 
compose FR. 

It is to be added that difficulty is not a condition. 
The easiest anthem stands as good a chance of win- 
ning a prize as the most difficult. Composers should 
try their hand at opportunity for money and fame. 
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INFORMATION WANTED 
REGARDING AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS 


Once again the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music has completed a successful 
festival of modern music. Once again, as a re- 
sult of the activities of the American Section of 
this society, American music has been heard by 
European audiences. 

Since its organization the society has given 
music festivals at Salzburg, Venice and Zurich, 
and has been associated with the festivals at 
Prague. It has given programs of music from 
every Occidental country, and has not excluded 
from its programs the music of America. 

Nor have the delegates and audiences, so far 
as we have been able to learn, found American 
music wanting. Of merit there has been general 
equality. Some of the music from every land 
has been tiresome, futile; some of the music 
from every land has been interesting. 

Nowhere else abroad is American music be- 
ing played. It is a start, an opening for the in- 
troduction of our works in Europe. And it is, 
more than that, an encouragement for this young 
country and its composers, striving to find them- 
selves, striving to find an idiom truly national, 
truly un-European. 

But the American Section of the International 
Society has labored under great difficulties, the 
chief of which has been the difficulty of discov- 
ering who our composers are, where they are 
and what they have done. It is the aim of this 
section to make itself a clearing-house for con- 
temporary American composition, to gather and 
tabulate data regarding American composers 
and their compositions, and to make that data 
available to conductors of orchestras, to cham- 
ber music organizations and other centers of 
musical endeavor desirous of discovering new 
and interesting American music. 

Nothing of the sort has ever been attempted 
before. When the orchestra conductor is urged 
to give American music he asks, quite naturally: 
“Where is it?” And our American orchestras 
have the habit, quite excusable under the cir- 
cumstances of giving the works fo “local” com- 
posers, for the simple reason that those are the 
only works that are brought to their attention, 
the only works (except a few published com- 
positions by well known writers) that they have 
any means of knowing anything about. 

The same condition prevails with regard to 
chamber music and chamber music organiza- 
tions. The creator and the performer have no 
means of contact, and one finds almost invari- 
ably a bond of friendship or personal appeal 
behind the performances of an American work. 


Prize competitions have not helped, for the 
simple reason that the best works are rarely 
submitted to them, and the best of those sub- 
mitted rarely given an award. Composers have 
become weary of sending their works around to 
strangers, whether for prize competitions or pro- 
spective performance. 

Therefore the American Section of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary Music offers 
no prizes and asks for no music. What it does 
ask for is information. 


The president of the American Section is Al- 
fred Human, until recently managing editor of 
Musical America, now publisher of his own 
monthly musical magazine, Singing. The music 
committee includes Chalmers Clifton, conductor 
of the American Orchestral Society; Olin 
Downes, of the New York Times; Lawrence 
Gilman, of the New York Herald Tribune; Har- 
old Morris, professor at the Institute of Musical 
Art; Carlos Salzedo, professor at the Curtis 
Institute and editor of Eolus; Edgar Varese, 
organizer and chairman of the technical board of 
the International Composers’ Guild; and Frank 
Patterson, associate editor of the Musical Cou- 
rier. 

Those who have information regarding con- 
temporary American composers are requested 
to send a letter (not music!) to any member of 
this committee. The committee is interested 
only in music in large forms—orchestra music 
or chamber music, sonatas, vocal pieces accom- 


‘panied by orchestra or chamber music combina- 


tions, concertos and so on. Outstanding works 
will be recommended for performance at the 


‘International Festivals, or will be brought to the 


attention of American producers. 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


“When Gertrude Ederle swam the English Chan- 
nel in August,” a correspondent corresponds, “her 
feat was made possible largely through the diet she 
observed. I ama vocal teacher and I always impress 
upon my pupils the prime importance of proper food 
and drink as an aid to achieving and maintaining 
eminence in the singing career. Do you not agree 
with me that the subject should be studied carefully 
by every vocal artist?” . 

The idea seems so elementary and self-evident that 
we wonder at our correspondent’s correspondence. 

However, from personal observation we should say 
that a singer’s diet comes under the general head, 
that, what is one man’s meat is another man’s poison. 

We have seen Wagner singers eat excessively 
heavy meals and drink plentifully of wine or beer, 
and yet their operatic performances were acclaimed 
by the press and the public. We observed Caruso 
devour a whole roast chicken, vegetables in propor- 
tion, and two helpings of a rich cake dessert; after 
which he opened his waistcoast, patted his abdomen, 
and declared in English, “I so full, I bust.” Some 
six hours later he opened the Metropolitan Opera 
House season, by singing Samson, in Samson and 
Delilah. 

On the other hand, we know singers who partake 
of practically nothing on the day of their appear- 
ance; others who sip alcoholic stimulant just before 
going out on the stage; and some who never touch 
liquor in any form or at any time. 

Philip Hale, of Boston, who knows everything, 
once made an exhaustive examination of the rela- 
tions between diet and singing, and published the 
result of his researches in four columns or so of the 
Boston Herald. We had a world of difficulty in 
retracing the material—we never thought of the 
simple expedient of asking Hale when it was pub- 
lished—but finally found it. 

We learn from the article, that the scientific Pliny 
mentioned plant after p!ant that is the singer’s friend ; 
and one plant not only “grandly serves the voice,” but 
also ‘“‘makes a man amiable toward ladies and pro- 
vokes to sleep.” Mr. Hale waives all doubt that 
Orpheus, “the moving singer who was torn in pieces 
by the palpitating women in the audience, used gargles 
and douches prepared by a learned leech.” 

Nero employed a picturesque vocal method which 
modern instructors have not yet thought to copy. But 
here is the suggestion: ‘Nor did Nero omit any of 
those expedients which artists in music adopt for the 
preservation and improvement of their voices. He 
would lie upon his back with a sheet of lead upon his 
breast, clear his stomach and bowels by vomits and 
clysters, and forbear the eating of fruits or food 
prejudicial to the voice.” 

It is interesting to learn that Josephine Mainvielle- 
Foder drank freely of milk, and that Cinti-Damoreau 
fortified herself during the acts of an opera with 
coffee, rum, malaga, and pale ale. Madame Cinti’s 
ways should bring joy to the hearts of those male 
singers who might have held doubts on this branch 
of the vocal method. 

nr ese 

Dorus-Gras, an abstemious person, lived chiefly on 
mutton and beans, a fact which causes Mr. Hale to 
remark slyly: “This reminds us that, according to 
Isidorus of Seville, the pagans called the singers of 
the early church ‘fabaril,’ or bean eaters. This may 
account for the interest of Bostonians in song.” 

Victorine Noeb (better known as Rosine Stolz) 
was passionately fond of macaroni, which “agreed 
with her so far as longevity is concerned, for she 
died in her eighty-ninth year.” 

Mr. Hale commits a cruel- libel on New York 
when he says: “The diet and manners and the routine 
life of musicians are of more interest to many ‘lovers 
of music’ than vocal art, interpretation by violin or 
piano, symphony or opera itself. Tamagno washing 
his socks aroused more attention in New York than 
Tamagno as the smotherer of Desdemona, and there 
are still persons who awake at night to wonder 
whether Paderewski wears a wig.” 

nere 


Cerone in his book set down the chief sins of 
singers as “intemperance and ingratitude.” He ad- 
vises sopranos and altos to put water in their wine, 
“for pure wine drugs the voice and robs it of acuity.” 
In the spring of the year young tenors and basses 
were told to soften their wine a little, “for unmixed 
wine heats the stomach and makes the mouth dry and 
devoid of sonority.” Cerone allowed the old singers 
to do as they pleased. This, too, should cause rejoic- 
ing somewhere. 

eR RF 

Annibal Gantez’s advice (1643) is not to be mis- 

understood: “Women, apples, and nuts, injure the 


voice. Almonds, filberts, walnuts dry the 
throat. Singers often fasted before per- 
formances, and at other times ate chiefly of vege- 
tables.” 
RRR 

Lemaire and Lavoix say that anything may be eaten 
that is digested easily. “Never drink strong liquors; 
wine taken in small quantities, grog and some mild 
liquors may serve as an excellent tonic ; tobacco should 
be rigorously proscribed if the singer wishes to pre- 


‘serve all the qualities of his voice; snuff irritates 


the mucous membrane; tobacco smoke attacks the 
coats of the back of the mouth and affects the pharynx 
to the injury of the voice.” 

Mario was an incessant smoker; so was Santley. 
Rokitansky, the author of Ueber Saenger und Singen, 
orders that a singer keep away from a smoke charged 
room, or “if the singer has not enough will power 
to resist his passionate craving for tobacco, let him 
give way to the desire only in the open air,” So 
great an authority, too, as Sir Morrell Mackenzie 
said: “Let the singer who wishes to keep in the 
‘perfect way’ refrain from inhaling the smoke, and 
let him take it as an axiom that the man in whom 
tobacco increases the flow of saliva to any marked 
degree is not intended by nature to smoke. Let him 
be strictly moderate in indulgence. The precise 
limits each man must settle for himself—and he will 
get all the good effects of the soothing plant without 
the bane which lurks in it when used to excess.” To 
this Mr. Hale adds: ‘Politic Sir Morrell! No won- 
der that he was knighted.” 

ner 


Here are the rest of the counsels, maxims, man- 
dates, and warnings, condensed into one paragraph 
for the sake of brevity: Don’t take nips of spirits. 
Port, claret or a light Italian wine are to be taken 
now and then with meals. Drink the wines of South- 
ern France. Don’t drink any beverage charged heav- 
ily with alcohol. Meat is more nutritious than vege- 
tables. Dark meat is to be preferred to white. The 
voice is the hydrometer of sobriety. Alcohol is the 
sworn foe of the singer. Beer or wine in a small 
quantity is safer for a singer than nerve shattering 
coffee or tea. Nothing strains the voice so severely 
as alternate talking and singing. Do not wear a cor- 
set, as it diminishes the lung power. Do not sing at 
teas and receptions. Avoid parties and exacting 
friendships. Don’t take part in choral performances 
and “other massed exhibitions of the vocal art.” Don't 
engage in sports. The bicycle should be shunned. 
Rowing and riding are injurious. Gymnastics and 
walking are beneficial. Do not sing in your bed 
chamber. Moderately damp air is excellent for the 
voice. A singer should not room on the ground 
floor or near a stream or pond. Winter’s cold is 
beneficial. Singers should take daily baths(!). Mas- 
sage is not necessary. Furs should be spurned. Per- 
fumes hurt the voice. The singer should eat moder- 
ately. Do not eat nuts, smoked flesh and fish, sau- 
sages, sharply spiced things, and especially highly 
peppered; gulyaz, meats cooked with paprika, an- 
chovy paste, herrings, Italian salads, mustard, horse- 
radish and sauces prepared with these ingredients, 
onions, mixed pickles, vinegar and salads. The most 
injurious drinks are brandy, chartreuse, benedictine, 
tokay, malaga, wines of Greece and English ale. 
Pilsener beer is not as harmful as dark or Bavarian 
beer. Hot alcoholic drinks (grog, toddy, punch, etc.) 
“irritate even a hardened throat to an extraordinary 
degree.” Don’t drink manufactured waters. Cigar- 
ettes are worse than cigars. Nuts and fruits are the 
natural diet of man. Potatoes are the staff of life. 
Eat wheat bread. Eat white bread. Eat only herbs 
and drink water for breakfast. Breakfast. on beef 
steak, eggs, coffee, toast, or buckwheat cakes, with 
maple syrup. 

ner ese 

After all the foregoing, there is only one thing left 
for a singer to do, and that is, not to do it. 

nme 

It was explained to us the other day that an ortho- 
dontist is a dentist who straightens teeth. We always 
thought it was a music lover who pretends to like the 
modernistic stuff but sneaks off to concerts where 
he may hear the classics. 

RR eR 

All the managers, always looking for useful tips, 
bought Mildred Wasson’s new book, The Big House, 
but great was their disappointment to discover that 
it was only a novel about the domestic squabbles of 
an old Maine family. 
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“Stravinsky’s Sacre du Printemps makes an ex- 
cellent Charleston for centipedes,” is the solemn de- 
duction of M. B. H. 
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Gil Blas (Paris) tells a pretty story, new to us. 
Berlioz and Patti met at Strakosch’s in Paris, and 
Patti asked the composer to write in her album. “My 
reward?” asked Berlioz. “A kiss—or—the fine paté 
de-foie-gras that I received today from Toulouse.” 
Berlioz took the album and wrote: “Oportet pati.” 
“And what is that?” asked the diva. “That is Latin, 
my dear child, and means ‘Apportez le paté!’” 
(“Bring me the paté.”) It is said that Patti and 
Berlioz avoided one another for the rest of the day. 

RR eR 

Another, with which we were unfamiliar: “One 
time, while in Chester, Handel applied to Mr. Baker, 
the organist, for choirmen from the cathedral who 
could sing at sight. Mr. Baker mentioned a printer 
named Janson, gifted with a good bass voice. A time 
was fixed for the private rehearsal at the “Golden 
Falcon” (where Handel lived), but during the trial 
of an excerpt from The Messiah, Janson, after re 
peated attempts, failed so signally that Handel be- 
came furious at him, and screamed: ‘You scotndrel, 
did you not tell me you could sing at sight?’ ‘Yes, 
sir, said the frightened printer; ‘so I can, but not at 
first sight.’ ” 

RRe 
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Square, N. C., August 27, 1926 
Dear Variations: 
I am sending you a clipping from a local daily, because 
I do not know whether “Uncle Walt” Mason's writings are 
syndicated also in your part of the world 
If not, the verses might be of interest to other readers of 
that excellent music news-journal, the Musica Courter. 
Yours very truly, 
W. B. I 
UNCLE WALT 
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MASON 
RecorpDs 
The list of records for last June shows how the public 
taste decays; for one grand, noble tune, there are three dozen 
jazzy lays. Three dozen silly, trifling songs, by “artists” 
with a nasal twang, and orchestra composed of gongs, that 
give us toxtrots with a bang. And Uncle Squash, in phony 
glee, hands out a droning monologue, concerning one who 
climbed a tree pursued by Farmer Johnson's dog. The 
makers of the records say they strive to meet the public 
taste ; they have to make the business pay, or to the poorhouse 
jog in haste. They'd like to fill their monthly lists with 
music of the highest class, but lo, the customer insists on 
clanging gongs and sounding brass. “Beethoven,” 
“may amuse the highbrow dreamers of the land, but give 
me Wiggle-waggle Blues, or Alexander’s Ragtime Band.” 
Alas, it’s much the same with books; where one tome deals 
with vital themes, a thousand treat of sleuths and c¢ 
and punk resorts and sinful schemes. The young man burns 
the midnight lamp, and when we see his window shine, we 
say, “He doubtless tries to stamp upon his mind some truth 
divine. He doubtless seeks on dusty page the truths of 
science, fine and high, he gleans the wisdom of the sage, to 
light his pathway by and by.” But when we climb the 
lightning rod and gaze in through the window pane, we find 
the young man is a fraud, he’s reading vamp tales, cheap 
and vain. The public taste we oft deplore, and say it is 
a sin and shame; but is it worse than ‘twas of yore, when 
our forefathers played the game? What music pleased our 
sainted sires, when concertinas tired their thews? What 
books, before the glowing fires, did they in ecstasy peruse? 
zn re 
When prima donnas quarrel, the impresario fails 
into a state of alarmed neutrality. 
| a nd 
A New Thought speaker says that people should 
live to be 150 years old. Critics, too? 
nr ese 
We used to think that the Musrcar Courter leads 
all the music journals of the world, but The Sackbut 
(London) now has moved one jump—or one flight, 
to be exact—ahead of our own publication. The 
stunning news arrived recently that the editor of The 
Sackbut, a charming young woman named Ursula 
Greville, traveled by airplane to the Zurich Festival, 
via London-Paris-Basle. Zounds, that was modern 
music-reporting, with a vengeance! We have not 
stopped wondering what sort of a musical perform 
ance might induce us to attend by airplane. And yet 
—stay! How often have we not traveled from Cat 
negie Hall to the Metropolitan Opera House, or vice 
versa, in a New York taxicab at the very height of 
the Broadway evening traffic? We musical editors, 
by and large, are a recklessly daring band. 
| 
An unsuccessful composer takes this humorous 
view of his fate: “Formerly I used to think my works 
good, but the publishers wouldn’t believe me; now | 
think my works bad, and the publishers believe me.” 
nme 
Read Paul Bekker’s (I. P. Dutton & Co.) 
thoven, Man and Musician. It will give you a much 
shorter and better biographical sketch of the giant 
of Bonn than any biography previously published ; 
and the Bekker estimates of his compositions are far 
and away the most succinct,and lucid analyses to be 
found in the whole library of books written about the 
music of Beethoven. The Thayer volumes now are 
made to look like a lifeless and elephantine collection 
of mere dates and physical facts. After reading the 
Bekker Beethoven, sent to the MusicaL CouriIER re 
view department, we have added the book to our 
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versonal library, at a cost of four dollars of our own 
Need more be added ? 


{ 
} 
i 


less editor's discount. 
z 

Have you ever noticed how perfectly respectable 
nearly all the Wagner heroines are—lIrene, Senta, 
Elizabeth, Elsa, eva, Briinnhilde, Fricka, Freia, Erda, 
Waltraute ven Gutrune, Sieglinde and Isolde are 
more sinned against than sinning. Brangaene was a 
noble soul who did her duty according to her lights 
Venus was born to the love, and even 
Ortrud eductive 200 odd 
avoirdupois—does nothing worse than to 
wedded husband and try to fill him 
with the ought to have. Then there is 
Kundry. She is thoroughly respectable, so far as any 
able to judge at a Parsifal performance. 

said, of course, about her being a com- 
and the Magdalen and having 
but the only opportun- 
ity for misbehaving in Parsifal she leaves unused in 
\ct IJ, and later repents bitterly for something she 
did not do. There can be nothing more respectable 
that 
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[f ever you are asked point blank what you think 
if the music of today, remove your cigar from your 
mouth, flick off the ashes, blow several smoke rings, 
watch them float upward reflectively, and then say 
lowly: “I think the music of today is in a period 
That sounds impressive and no one 

We got that dodge from a music 
who lectures at ladies’ 

zn rw F 

In the Wagner-Wesendonck correspondence 
had the patience to read it before this summer 

there in the seventy-fourth letter to his Matilde, 
another amusing instance of his boundless egotism. 
He tells her how “during a ride on the steam wagon” 
the bumpety-bump rhythm of the heavy Gcerman car 
suggested to him that Beethoven’s musical setting of 
the Goethe. Freudvoll und Leidvoll, from Egmont, 
was a complete failure! “Incidentally,” continues 
Wagner, “I made some mental corrections in Goethe's 
lines and changed the poor rhyme: ‘Himmelhoch 
end, zum Tode betriibt: glicklich allien ist die 
Seele, die liebt,’ to “Glicklich allein ist, wer Redlich- 
keit tibt My version plainly sounds better.” There 
are those whose admiration for Beethoven's song 1s 
abiding, and who preter the Goethe version of the 
poem to that of Wagner. But, after all, what was the 
changing of a mere poem to a man who tried to 1m 
Bible in his Parsifal ? 

nme, 

\ visiting musician noted while in Munich that 
when its audiences leave a concert hall they invaria- 
bly talk in the key of the piece they hear last. How 
that information should not be taken too sert- 
ously, for shortly before setting out upon his tour of 
scientific research, the scientist was seen at the Hof 
brau, and in the act of drinking a Munich cocktail, 
which, as every one knows, is a glass of dark beer, 
with a fly in it 
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lhe Philadelphia Ledger is in the lists with a mu- 
ical joke. Here it 1s: 

‘A musician out of work, are you?’ said the 
housekeeper. “‘Well, you'll find a few cords in the 
woodshed. Suppose you favor me with an obligato.” 

“Pardon the pronunciation, Madame,” replied the 
bright tramp, “but Choppin’ is not popular with me.” 

nme 

On the other hand, the largest newspaper in Ra- 
dolfzell, Bohemia, printed the following paragraph: 
“On September 10, in honor of St. Cecilia, the Rev. 
Dr. Weber will give a dinner at the parish house, for 
the members of the church choir.” That was honor 
indeed for Saint Cecilia, and it is to be hoped that 
the appetites of the pastor and his singers before the 
Lord did full justice to the fame of the saintly lady. 

nme, 

\gain the ubiquitous German scientist who “dis 
marvelous things. <A_ Berlin 
savant asks: “Why are there no more new German 
folksongs ?” and then answers himself, “Because the 
peasant and mechanics no longer sing, but smoke in- 
stead. In place of song smoke now issues from their 
throats.” Now understand the nature of the 
queer sounds certain German Wagner 
singers 


covers” all sorts of 
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nrmre*e 

From a Washington contributor whom we usually 
believe: 

A Chinese servant employed in a family which lived next 
door to a famous woman pianist left suddenly after only 
a few days’ service. His knowledge of the English ian- 
guage was limited, and the letter which he left behind him 
notifying the family of his departure was written in 
Chinese. With the aid of an interpreter the gist of the 
communication was made out: “I do not mind your heathen 
parrot,” said the letter; “I do not mind your barbarous 
customs of dressing and eating; but the lady next door who 
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sits on the musical instrument every day is too much.” She 
must have been practising modernistic music. 
nme 

The Rey. John Roach Straton still is thundering 

against jazz. “Jazz must go,” he decrees. It “does. 
2 Re, 

Most musical persons assume that Chopin’s roman- 
ticism was acquired in the salons of Paris, but the 
Polish biographer, Hoesick, asserts that its founda- 
tions were laid in the literary circles of Warsaw. He 
never lost his interest in Polish literature, and his 
Paris friendship with the poet Mickiewicz is a mat- 
ter of record. We know, too, that Chopin visited 
Mickiewicz’s lectures at the Collége de France on 
Slavic literature, and became a member of the Polish 
Club, made up largely of poets and novelists. Cho- 
pin’s sixteen Polish songs are undoubtedly the imme- 
diate result of his literary affiliations. 

Hoesick also shatters the common belief that Cho 
pin had conceived and written only a few of his more 
important works before his arrival at Paris in 1831. 
We had believed with all previous biographies that 
in Warsaw had been done only the works with or- 
chestra, the trio, a few polonaises, valses and ma- 
zurkas. It now appears that before 1831 Chopin al- 
ready had sketched many of the etudes from op. 10, 
and even some of those from op. 25, the nocturnes, 
op. 9, and the first two of op. 15, the mazurkas from 
op. 6 and 17, the Grand Valse Brillante, op. 18; the 
(; minor ballade and the B minor scherzo, the last 
named always having been looked upon as one of the 
“most revolutionary” of all Chopin’s compositions 

Nothing much was known of Chopin’s residence in 
Stuttgart except that he wrote the great C minor 
etude there. Hoesick traces to that period also the 
mighty D minor prelude and the A minor prelude. 
This is an interesting discovery, for all three com- 
positions were therefore written under the stress of 
the despair with which Chopin received the news of 
the taking of Warsaw by the Russians. Hoesick calls 
attention to a little book —quite unknown outside of 
Poland—by Tarnowski, wherein are quoted pages 
from a diary kept by Chopin during those dark days 
in Stuttgart. The diary gives ample clue to Chopin’s 
state of mind and soul. 

RRe 

“You always have been interested,” writes J. P. F., 
“in calling attention to melodic similarities in the 
music of the various masters, but I do not remember 
that you ever mentioned Algernon Ashton’s discov- 
ery that the first five notes of the opening theme of 
Schumann’s famous Quintet, op. 44, in FE flat, are 
identical with the beginning of a Trio in E flat by 
Anton Filtz, a forgotten German composer of the 
eighteenth century.” We have known of the coinci 
dence for many years, and included it in the articles 
we published in these columns a couple of decades 
ago, under the title of The Origin of Music, or the 
Descent of Melody. The subject no longer interests 
us, and passed as a legacy to our heir in that line, 
Sigmund Spaeth, whose lecture, Old Tunes for New, 
has delighted many musical communities throughout 
the land. Furthermore, in the humble opinion of the 
editor of this paper, it is less important to the musi- 
cal world to know that Schumann’s first five notes are 
like those in Filtz’s Trio, than to be convinced that 
the rest of Filtz’s 9,995 notes are utterly unlike any 
of those in Schumann’s Quintet—a piece of informa- 
tion which is herewith vouchsafed—and guaranteed 
to the musical reader. 

zee 

Why doesn’t some piano demon of the present day 
use as a concert piece Chopin’s study in sixths, and 
play it pianissimo and legato throughout, as Carl 
Tausig used to do? At least, that is what Franz 
Kullak told us years ago when we studied with him. 

nRe 

The fool and his popular song are soon parted. 

nme 

M. A. R. postcards from Rome: “The weather is 
cold here, but the spaghetti is hot, so what else 
matters?” To Arthur Symons, for instance, Rome 
meant this: 

A high and naked square, a lonely palm; 

Columns thrown down, a high and lonely tower; 

The tawny river, ominously fouled; 

Cypresses in a garden, old and calm; 

Two monks who pass in white, sandled and cowled. 

Empires of glory in a narrow hour 

From sunset into starlight, when the sky 

Wakened to death behind St. Peter’s dome: 

That, in an eyelid’s lifting, you and I 

Will see whenever any man says “Rome.” 

ere 

Another touring contributor is on hand with the 
following bill of particulars: “Dear Variations— 
Here I am in Marienbad. The place used to be 
Austrian, but now is Czecho-Slovakian. The street 
signs and names, and the speech of many of the 
natives, are Czech. After looking at the signs, and 
hearing the conversations, I have decided that Czech 
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is the jazz of languages, and not good jazz at that. 
I am signing my name to this, but do not publish 
it, for fear of inflaming the excitable Czech nation 
into reprisals against me. If, for instance, they 
should prohibit the Marienbad restaurants from 
serving me with the delicious ham for which this 
place is famous, nothing could console me. In fact, 
[ should at once apply for intervention on the part 
of the United States. By the way, would you like 
an article on early music? They have music here 
as early as six o’clock in the morning. The other 
day I was awakened at that hour by the city’s Kur 
Orchestra, which began its concert with the Meister- 
singer prelude. Wagner after dinner is O. K., but 
Wagner before breakfast still is one of the question- 
able delights, at least as far as I am concerned.” 
zn ® 
An indignant voice inquires: “Why has Orefice’s 
opera, Chopin, never reached the Metropolitan. Sure- 
ly the music is good—it is by Chopin! Should not 
our leading opera house give the work an American 
premiere?” The American premiere, as we recall 
it, took place long ago in Los Angeles—and without 
arousing any sensation—but we do not remember the 
year. Perhaps some date hound might oblige. 
nme 
D’Annunzio has published an essay (in the New 
York American) called, Why I Fascinate Women. 
“They are bewitched by the divine spirit firing my 
soul,” he explains, “and when this sublime force fills 
me, my face blazes with love. I beckon to them, and 
they come to me.” Well, the process is unnecessarily 
complicated. ~All D’Annunzio need do to get the same 
result, is to sing La Donna e Mobile very beautifully. 
Let him ask any famous operatic tenor. 
mF 
There was a time when women used to feel lured 
by pianists; then tenors; then violinists; now con- 
ductors. The composers and cellists are waiting 
patiently. 
eRe 
“It is the chief province of the artist by his work 
to offset the sordidness of worldly cares, and to uplift 
the minds of his fellow men to a higher spiritual 
plane,” writes a naive gentleman in a Philadelphia 
monthly. The sentence should properly begin, “It 
was the province,” etc. Now it is the chief province 
of the artist to try to sell as many records as possible, 
of his art. 
nrmre 
As between new potatoes and new music, our choice 
often is singularly easy. 
a 2 eR 
Mussolini keeps a pet lion; but 
has to tame prima donnas. 
neRre 
Unfavorable press notices have one virtue 
ists never insist on reading them to vou. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


Gatti-Casazza 
\rt 


ADVANCE ADVERTISING 

The following is quoted from a letter from L. FE 
Behymer, the pioneer musical manager of the Pacific 
Coast. The name of the artist alluded to is omitted 
for obvious reasons, but what Mr. Behymer says 
applies to all artists who do not advertise or advertise 
insufficiently : 

“T have made the remark that | much preferred 
the Eastern magazines to say something in advance 
regarding the coming of artists, particularly the new 
ones, so that our people would know something of 
them before they arrive. lhe idea of that 
is on the same line as the introduction of X 
X . Last year nobody out here knew anything 
about her. We tried in every way to make her known 
here, and if the Eastern papers had had articles re- 
garding her work in the East they would have been 
of more use to us than a criticism of the correspon 
dent afterwards.” 

It must be acknowledged that very few artists are 
now so foolish as not to advertise. But there are 
still a few, and there are, also, a few who seem to 
think small advertising is sufficient. They would do 
well to ponder upon the remarks of the astute and 
experienced Behymer, and they may believe that what 
applies to the Pacific Coast applies to every other part 
of the country as well. 


EXAGGERATION 

One of the few things that really gets our goat is 
the deliberately lying press agent. A press agent is, 
of course, entitled to put the best foot of his artist 
forward at every opportunity and a certain percent- 
age of exaggeration is also allowable. But when one 
of them sends in a report to the effect that “Spain, 
France, England are bidding” for a certain young 
artist, whose professional career only began last sea- 
son, his whole screed just goes into the waste paper 
basket. Such a press agent, far from adding to an 
artist’s reputation, does him actual harm. 
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THOSE SAME SMALL PRICED ARTISTS 
To the Editor: 

Your very interesting editorial, Small Priced Artists, ap- 
peals to me, not because | am the president of the Interna- 
tional Lyceum and Chautauqua Association, but just because 
1 am interested in what you say. 1| am interested in the great 
problem which you present, and | am interested always in 
getting young artists engagements, getting them started. 

it space permitted | think | couid write a book full of 
interesting reading in reply, or | might say as a commentary 
upon what you say. And after | got it all said it would 
still be but a personal opinion, and some would believe it 
and others wouldn't. 

May | write down just a few ideas, and try to have them 
appear anything but opinion, just “impersonal like’? And 
may I explain, to be fair, that in writing as the president 
of the Lyceum Association, | became president through the 
untimely death of Frank Dixon, who was president at the 
time of his death. In other words, the Association had been 
hasty in its selection of a vice-president! ‘That so often 
happens. 

Well, to express a few ideas: the American people love 
personality, individuality, and such qualities in an artist. 
Mhey like Kreisler not only because he is a great man, a 
great artist, great all around, but also because he is an in- 
dividualist. When he plays, he plays Kreisler. When 
Paderewski plays, he plays Paderewski; Grainger, Grainger ; 
Rachmaninotf, Rachmaninoff. But when the young artist 
appears, whom does she play? Does she play herself, Jennie 
Smith? No, she plays Paderewski. Does little Harold 
Brown play himself? No, he plays Grainger. Daisy Green 
plays Rachmaninoff, and. Ruby Jones plays Kreisler. In 
other words the young artist is a good mimic, imitator, with 
little to say for himself. He continually bites off more than 
he can chew. He gives for the most part anything but 
scholarly readings of the great masters. He has neither the 
physical equipment nor the mentality to unfold Beethoven 
to an audience. The eternal poetry of Chopin is as a closed 
book to him. He thinks of these things as old-fashioned. 
He must play Ravel. 

An audience, taken as a whole, listens with its soul, so 
to speak. If the young artist is so engrossed with the very 
mechanics of a composition, the soul is silent. There is 
no message for the audience. The audience feels with its 
soul. It feels sincerity. It applauds sincerity. 

Again, the young artist essays to sing foreign languages 
(by which | mean foreign to his mother tongue) little 
knowing that it is only in very rare cases that a young 
artist has been so giftea as to be able to let his soul speak 
through the medium of a foreign language. Personally, 
never in all my life in the hundreds or thousands of con- 
certs I have attended, has a singer thrilled me when sing- 
ing in a foreign language. | have just come to the con- 
clusion that it is so rare as to be well night impossible. 

But on the other hand, what a blood-curdling epoch to 
hear Sarah Bernhardt, Duse, Chaliapin, Caruso in their 
own tongues! Aha! now we're talking about something. 
But how about Caruso in English? Wasn't it horrible? 
Now be truthful, wasn't it rotten? And is there anyone 
among us who is childish enough to think that he or she 
can manage a foreign language any better than Caruso? 
Why fool ourselves? 

The Victor Talking Machine, with Red Seal records of 
the great artists, long since took the music of the masters 
into the highways and .by-ways of the land. People, taken 
by and large, have become educated in the things we call 
tone, pitch, rhythm, time, enunciation, etc., and demand 
henceforth only what forfeits no atom of these things (to 
paraphrase Ruskin). Young artists who essay to sing in a 
foreign language, or play things on the piano or violin 
which all but stump them, cannot expect to be taken seri- 
ously by an audience, because they themselves are not seri- 
ous, neither are they really sincere. So often have I heard 
young artists or old ones for that matter, come off the 
stage and slurringly refer to their audience as “low-brows.” 

Now what do we find in Lyceum and Chautauqua? We 
find “entertainers” (as you call them) who, more often 
than in the so-called concert field, do not bite off more than 
they can chew. They may only do a little recitation at the 
piano, but they do it. That is the point. Not that they 
can’t possibly do more, but that they have really found 
their capabilities, their limitations. In private life, in a 
studio somewhere back home, they may give quite a good 
performance of the Shadow Song from Dinorah, but they 
have learned that the studio is one thing and daily per form- 
ances, week in and week out, are quite another,—so they 
content themselves with “Perspicacity” by George Gartland. 
This is of course a bit exaggerated, but the reader will get 
my meaning. In Chautauqua, for the most part, the singer 
sings in English. He understands it and his audience under- 
stands it. He must either “make good” or be fired. That's 
al! there is to it. So where his bread and butter are at 
stake he generally learns to be sincere and truthful to his 
audience. And learning that much, he next learns to love 
his audience, to sing to them not at them. He learns that 
they are just as human as he is, only perhaps a little more 
so. He learns that music is not all glum, crepe-covered. 
He learns that one may smile during the singing of a song 
and still be an artist. Any one who is interested can obtain 
from the writer a list of some of the greatest artists who 
have ever trod the boards in this country who have “done 
their bit” in Lyceum and Chautauqua, where they learned 
that “folks are folks” and that they couldn’t fool them. 
As we say now in the broadcasting studios, “you can’t fool 
Mike.” 

(Signed) Grorrrey O’Hara. 


This letter is printed in full because it is such a 
good letter, so full of wisdom and truth, and from 
such a valuable source. There is a lot of experience 
back of what Mr. O’Hara says, and he knows what 
he is talking about. 

But he missed the point of the editorial in ques- 
tion—‘“Small Priced Artists.” The artists mentioned 
in that editorial were not inefficient youngsters such 
as Mr. O’Hara writes about, but first rate artists 
unable for one reason or another to get a start. 

They would be willing to play for almost any price, 
but they cannot get any price. We have several in 
mind, artists who could give of the very best if they 
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only had a chance, artists who, on the rare occasions 
when they have given recitals (generally at their own 
expense) have received splendid press reports from 
the leading metropolitan critics—artists, in other 
words, who are real artists without any of the glaring 
defects of incompetence and insincerity mentioned by 
Mr. O’Hara. 

Yet they do not get engagements, and the reason, 
in our humble opinion, is that there is no development 
of low-priced artist-management. 

These artists have not the advertised name-value 
to sell for the price of those pushed by the managers, 
but it would seem that there must be plenty of people 
who would like to engage them if they were sure 
they would get a good thing at a small figure. The 
artist would very quickly graduate out of the low- 
priced class if he only had a chance. But he never 
gets a chance. Unless he can manage to get a lot 
of money somewhere to advertise, to pay the mana- 
gers, to exploit himself and force himself immediately 
into the high-priced class, he sits around and does 
nothing—while “entertainers” do Gartland’s ‘‘Per- 
spicacity” ! 

‘nits a os 
SAD EFFECT OF NATIONAL ANTHEM 

One of the most mirth-provoking letters we ever 
read was printed in the Evening World on August 
17. Here it is: 

The recent appearance in the press of protests against The 
Star Spangled Banner, by Kitty Cheatham, Poultney Bige 
low and other well known Americans, has led me to write 
of the following experience which awakened me to the 
actuality of the power of music. 7 

On the evening of July 3 I went with several friends 
to the New York University to hear a splendid concert by 
the Goldman Band. Preceding the advertised program the 
band played The Star Spangled Banner. At its conclusion 
a man fell seemingly lifeless to the ground. He was partially 
revived, but had to be carried out by two policemen and two 
assistants. 

A little later a_sweet-faced little woman sitting directly in 
front of me stiffened and fell to the ground in a similar 
condition. These two sensational events caused much ex- 
citement, but the people seated nearby controlled themselves 
and assisted the little lady until she was sufficiently revived 
to be handed over to the police, who escorted her home. 
Before going the little lady said, “I cannot understand this 
I felt all right. This has never happened to me before.” 

I began to ponder deeply over the cause of this unnecessary 
and unpleasant experience. No one could claim that these 
two were felled by excessive heat, for many were wearing 
wraps. ; 

The controversy which is being waged over : 
Spangled Banner flashed upon my thought. And, realizing 
that thought is power either for good or evil, |] now know 
from this unhappy experience that the old English drinking 
song to which music The Star Spangled Banner is set can 
never be used as the music for our national anthem—for 
that kind of music stimulates the baser emotions and causes 
individuals to become susceptible to all the deadly influences 
which are being circulated in the mortal mental realm. 
Even though the entire audience did not sing the words, 
many were mentally recalling “the rockets’ red glare, the 
bombs bursting in air,” which always brings to mind the 
unrest and destruction of war. If I had not been an eye 
witness to the deadly effect produced by the playing of that 
so-called anthem upon the people who stood for it I would 
not have been so exercised by it. 

It seems pitiful that people going to the parks to hear 
music as a means of relaxation and recreation should be- 
come innocent or ignorant victims of it. Because we 
Americans are awakening to the fact that we are mental 
beings and are influenced by the thought that touches us 
we must demand for ourselves a national anthem which 
will stimulate the spiritual senses and which will cause a 
circulation and manifestation of life and not death 

R. Lewis 


The Star 


New York, July 28, 1926. 

One point the writer overlooked is the extremely 
small percentage of injury produced by the Star- 
Spangled Banner. Mr. Goldman’s New York Uni- 
versity audience numbers many thousands regularly. 
Probably on this evening, before a great holiday, there 
were nearly twenty thousand people listening to his 
splendid band, and out of those twenty thousand the 
Star-Spangled Banner floored only two. On the 
other hand we are willing to wager that on this par- 
ticularly appropriate evening many more than two 
patriotic hearts swelled with joy, happiness and pride 
upon hearing it. In other words, the good done by 
our National Anthem was infinitely greater than the 
infinitesimal percentage of evil wrought by it. 

We will defend our National Anthem on one 
ground only, that of habit, custom and tradition. 
Musically and poetically speaking, it is pretty awful ; 
but when anybody starts to argue that it is poisonous, 
we are after him at once, especially when it is the 
sort of person that calls a woman “little lady.” 


eee See 
SAYS FRANCIS TOYE 


Says the Englishman, Francis Toye, in his new 
book, which has already been noticed in the Muscat 
Courter: “Music remains, primarily, the art of 
beautiful sounds and attractive rhythms. They cause 
the delicious physical sensation, the stirred thrill, the 
quickened pulse, which are the essence of musical 
enjoyment.” This should be taken to heart by those 
persons who are always prating about the instructive 
and educational value of music. The primary pur- 
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pose of music is to entertain, to give pleasure and joy. 

If, through the emotions or sensations it arouses, the 

listener adds to his cultural experience, so much the 

better; but the educative and instructive value of 

music is only incidental to its mission of beauty. 
ee 


IN DEBT TO HIMSELF 

Musing the other day on the general subject of 
American Opera, we chanced to wonder how much 
it has cost Charles Wakefield Cadman, composer of 
the most successful one, Shanewis, for the privilege 
of writing that work. 

It was originally produced at the Metropolitan 
Opera, and played there for two seasons—say eight 
performances, and possibly one or two more. If 
we were rightly informed at the time, Mr. Cadman 
received the munificent sum of $50 royalty for every 
performance. Assuming that the total amounted to 
$500, it cost him at least half of that to come on and 
see the work produced, as he quite naturally did 
The other $250 could hardly be called fair recom 
pense for the time he spent in preparation of the 
orchestral score, not to speak at all of the actual 
labor of composition; nor will the sale of the vocal 
score nor of the separate numbers drawn from it have 
added appreciatively to his net receipts. 

When two special grand performances of Shanewis 
were planned for the Hollywood Bowl early in June 
this year, we were very glad for Mr. Cadman’s sake, 
thinking that he might then have an opportunity to 
catch up with at least a good part of the debt he had 
owed himself for several years on account of com 
posing it, particularly as we were advised that L. I 
Behymer, the veteran California impresario, organ 
ized the performances principally with the purely 
altruistic motive of helping the cause of American 
music, American opera in particular, and most espe 
cially the American composer. It was announced 
that, if these performances were successful, an 
American opera would be produced at the Bowl 
every year. 

The performances immensely successful 
The gross receipts for the two evenings mounted up 
to $57,750, we were told. Out of this the Bowl As 
sociation took down ten per cent for its share, but 
when all the bills were paid, there was still a net 
profit of well over $11,000. 

Hurrah for brother Cadman! thought we, and 
started an inquiry, through friends in the Southwest, 
to find out how much his share of that $11,000 was.. 

The answer is $650—$300 as royalty for both him 
self and his librettist, and $350 more, presumably for 
his six weeks of hard work in helping prepare for the 
performances, lecturing before clubs, talking 
the radio, playing the piano at every rehearsal, and 
appearing as pianist at both performances. Inquiry 
has so far failed to reveal how the rest of the $11,000 
was divided. 

The laborer is worthy of his hire. Messrs. Behy 
mer; Merola and Bevani labored hard and took the 
responsibility for the $46,000 expenses. They are 
entitled, of course, to a fair share of the net profits 
and doubtless were not ungenerous to themselves in 
the division. What displeases us, however, is the talk 
about helping the cause of American music and the 
American composer. If the gentlemen were engaged 
on a purely commercial entertainment project, they 
were entitled to make the twenty per cent profit they 
did and to dispose of it as they wished; it was Mr 
Cadman’s own fault if he did not make fixed terms 
for himself in advance; but since they professed 
altruistic motives, and since, after all, they would 
have had no Shanewis with which to make $11,000 
if Mr. Cadman had not written it, it is hard to dis 
cern how $650 out of an $11,000 total represents 
much “encouragement” for the American compose: 

It may be, of course, that the philanthropic gentle 
men took a merely nominal sum out of those profits 
and have deposited most of them in the bank to do 
some more promoting of the cause of American opera 
next year. It may be. 

The net result at this moment seems to be, how 
ever, that Mr. Cadman owes himself more than ever 
for the privilege of ne written Shanewis 
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STAT IST ICS 

There are in this country 15,600 railroad stations 
According to figures compiled by Rene Devries, there 
are only 875 musicians in this country who are inter 
nationally known. How those 875 musicians ac 
quired international reputation soon will be the sub- 
ject of a special article, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 

Osbourne McConathy has been appointed director of public 
school music at the Combs Conservatory. 

Frederick Stock conducted an all-Wagner program at the 
Stadium, 

G. Aldo Randegger gave a concert at the Tyrol Pavilion 
at Luzerne. 

Elena Gerhard is to tour Europe during the whole of next 
season 

The Caroline Littlefield Opera Ballet has been engaged by 
the Philadelphia Opera Company. 

I’, Robert Schmitz will feature some manuscript composi 
tions on his coming trans-continental tour. 

Marion Talley’s concert at Ocean Grove drew a capacity 
house. 

Lucretia Goddard Bush will make her debut as Marguerite 
in Faust this fall with the San Carlo Opera Company 
in Boston. 

Reinald Werrenrath 
Company. 

Tamaki Miura will be one of the feature stars of the Man 
hattan Opera Company this fall. 

A mammoth presentation of Il Trovatore will be given in 
Starlight Park on the evening of Labor Day. 


has been engaged by the Vitaphone 
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Asks for Correction 


To the MusicaL Courier: 

In your edition of August 19, on page 14, in the article 
regarding Philadelphia Opera Company it states that said 
company will play—among other cities—Daytona Beach and 
Savannah. Now this is both untrue and misleading, and 
the person who gave you that story knows it to be untrue 
when he gave it to you. The New York Civic Opera Com 
pany, which is incorporated under the laws of Florida and 
of which I am the president and general manager, is the 
only opera company playing those cities mentioned—Daytona 
Beach and Savannah—as return dates due to our sensational 
weeks of opera given last year. 

| respectfully ask you to make correction in your next 
issue as a matter of justice to my company which is now 
organizing for the winter campaign in the south, including 
among other cities, Gainesville, Fla., auspices of The Gaines 
ville College, and Jacksonville, Fla., under the management 
of S. Ernest Philpitt, the prominent manager of the south 

I know your sense of justice will warrant your immediate 
correction, 

Thanking you, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Maurice FRANK. 

Rockaway Park, N. Y., 

August 25, 1926. 


Gunster’s Summer Success 


Frederick Gunster, tenor, filled the fourth engagement of 
his summer tour at Natchitoches, La. July 12. This was 
a return appearance at the Louisiana State Normal College, 
and many who heard Mr. Gunster last summer were present 
to welcome him. The audience was large and appreciative 
of the tenor’s fine program, as well as demonstrative over 
his voice and versatility of interpretation. Mr. Gunster was 
in splendid vocal condition, and had to be generous with his 
inimitable encores. John Fox played musicianly accom- 
paniments, and was also successful in his piano group. 


George Liebling’s Violin Sonata Programmed 

George Liebling, pianist-composer, will play his second 
violin sonata, Op. 63, at his New York recital on October 
10 with Joseph Coleman, one of Prof. Leopold Auer’s 
pupils, and in Chicago on October 24 with Leon Sametini. 
This sonata has been enthusiastically praised by the Euro 
pean press. 


Bori Sails September 8 


Lucrezia Bori, following a strenuous summer at Ravinia 
Park, will sail for Europe on September 8 for a five weeks’ 
vacation prior to her concert tour in this country which 
begins on October 28 at Richmond, Va. 
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H. T. P. in Boston Transcript 
Mgt. LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
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College of Music of Cincinnati 


ADOLF HAHN, Director 


Announces the Engagement of 


ITALO PICCHI 


Eminent Operatic Basso, formerly of Metropolitan and La Scala Operas 
As Teacher of Voice and Operatic Training 


Complete Courses Leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degree 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati and St. Xavier College 


September 2, 1926 


PERCY GRAINGER, 
Will Dyson, reproduced from Table Talk, Melbourne, 


Australia. 


Zlatko Balokovic Enroute to Europe 

Sefore sailing for Europe, Zlatko Balokovic, violinist, 
was entertained at Newport, R. I. as guest of Mr. James 
Stewart Cushman, also at a party of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Curtiss James on their yacht “Aloha” during the Astor Cup 
races. Mr. Balokovic with his recent bride and his accom- 
panist, Miss Allen, sailed last week on the Lancastria for 
an extensive European tour. He will open with a gala con- 
cert at Zagreb, the capital city of his native land, Jugo- 
slavia, at which state dignitaries will be present. This 
will be followed by a tour of twenty-five concerts within 
forty days, said to be the most extensive tour of that 
country ever undertaken by any artist. During the 
Balokovic’s stay in Zagreb they will be presented at Court, 
Mrs. Balokovic being the first American woman to be thus 
presented at the Jugoslavian Court. 


Caroline Mehan Has Busy Summer 


Caroline Mehan has had an exceedingly busy summer, 
teachers from Texas, Oregon, Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey, and many professional singers having attended her 
classes. Owing to her pedagogical work Mrs. Mehan was 
able to have only two weeks’ vacation. She has now re- 
turned to New York and will reopen her vocal studios on 
September 7. 
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Roy L. Brown, 
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The BaNncrort with the new addition is the largest 
hotel in Massachusetts and can now take care of 
the increased demand for rooms at popular ‘prices. 
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Race : as ' . fs eminent German conductor, sn¢ ipped near his home in 
A.RECEPTION AT TOKYO 


vicinity of Berlin 
Besides being a great artistic success in the Orient, John McCormack’s visit was also a great social triumph. Everywhere 
he visited he was royally entertained. This was partic ularly true in Tokyo, where every concert given was atiended by some 
representative of the Imperial household. The accompanying interesting photograph was taken at a reception given to Mr. 
McCormack ym Baron Tokugawa. In the party, seated left to right, are: Gwendoline McCormack, Mrs. McCormack, His 
Imperial Highness Prince Kuni, brother-in-law of the Crown Prince of Japan, and Baroness Ravensdale, daughter of the 
late Marquis of Curzon, former Viceroy of India. Those standing are: Edwin Schneider, Mr. McCormack, Marchioness 
Tokugawa, Marquis Tokugawa, Marquis Kuni, Marchioness Kuni, and Baron Yamamoto. 


MR. AND MRS. VITTORIO TREVISAN 


— The distinguished baritone of the Chicago Civt 
> | ? ’ 
POUL BAI Opera companies is seen f 1g his wife 


baritone, snapped on his vacation auto trip through Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin at their home in Ravinia 


























UNIQUE CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA SETTING 

The Rochester Opera Company has just completed a most successful summer engagement that included a week at Chautauqua Lake As 
In addition to the operatic performances at Conneaut Lake many of the principals were heard in a series of concerts at the same place 

given under the personal direction of Vladimir Rosing, with Emanuel Balaban, conductor, and Otto Luening, 
School of Music, was general manager of the summer season with Fred Michel as tour manager. The orchestra included a selected group from the Rochester Philharmonii 
included George Flemmg Houston, Richard Halliley, Mary Silveira, Ethel Codd, Charles Hedley, Cecile Sherman, Martha Atwell, Ednah Rv hardson, H t Oelheim 
Philip Reep, John Moncrieff, Allan Burt, Margaret Stevenson, Margaret Williamson, Mary Bell, Mary Stephan 
Lowell MacMillan, James Cullen, H. Coleman Ashe, Ruthadele Williamson. A four weeks’ 


assistant conductor. Arthur M. See, secretary-mana 


season of opera is planned for Rochester, beginning in November, (Harold i 
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REOPENS HIS STUDIO 


September 14th, 1926 at 
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Teacher of Macbeth, D’ Alvarez, Speiee, Sorel Sore, Stralia, Lappas 
and many other famous artis 
Studios: 52 West 70th St., New York City. Tei. Endicott 8144 
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Edwin Franko Goldman 
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Frank T. Kintzing presents 
THE WORLD FAMOUS JAPANESE SOPRANO 


TAMAKI MIURA 


As Guest Artist in Puccini's 


‘“‘*MADAM BUTTERFLY’’ 


and in the New One-Act Japanese Opera 


‘‘NAMIKO SAN’’ 
By ALDO FRANCHETTI 
On Coast to Coast Tour Season 1926-27 


Address FRANK T. KINTZING, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City 











MUSICAL COURIER 


Courses Offered at University of Miami 


Bulletins announcing courses to be offered during the 
winter in the music department of the University of Miami 
have been issued. The department of music, Bertha Foster, 
director, will open October 15 along with the rest of the 
university and will continue its courses through June 25, 
1927. The school year will be divided into three terms of 
twelve weeks each. A special summer term of six weeks, 
beginning June 27, 1927, is also announced. 

Bertha Foster, founder and director of the Miami Con 
servatory, graduated with distinction at the Cincinnati 
College of Music and was awarded the Springer gold medal 
for excellence of attainment. She later continued her study 
of the organ under Wolstenholme, in London, England. She 
was successful as a teacher at the Lucy Cobb Institute, 
Athens, Ga., and at the State College for Women, Talla- 
hasse, Fla., and she was the founder and director of the 
School of Musical Art, Jacksonville, Fla. Miss Foster has 





BERTHA M 


FOSTER, 
director of the Miami Conservator 

had wide experience in concert work, being one of the most 
successful woman organists in the concert field. Eight years 
ago she toured France, playing in the American camps 


The faculty of the conservatory includes Phillip Abbas, 
Hannah Asher, Olive Beamon, May kK. Brigel, Edna | 
Cole, Madeline DeLoach, Elsa S. Fairchild, Eda Keary 
Liddle, Sadie Lindenmeyer, Grace Hamilton Morrey, Maude 
Oliver, Vivian Russell, Louise Sterling Shelley, Helen 
Flanagan, Annie B. Foster, Bertha Foster, Elise Graziani, 
Ethel Hadley, Rachel La Zarus, Earle Chester Smith, 
Luella Drake Sowers, Edna Sortelle, W. S. Sterling, Arnold 


Volpe, Dewing Woodward, Katherine Zook and R. KE. Olm 
sted. Courses are to be offered in piano, voice, organ, violin, 
public school music, dancing, fine arts, and expression 


No Connection Between San Carlo Opera and 


“Gallo Opera Academy” 

Fortune Gallo, impresario of the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company, has issued an announcement regarding the “Gallo 
Opera Academy,” situated at 213 West Fourteenth Street, 
stating that there is no connection between his enterprise 
and the academy, which announced that it is arranging for 
several operatic performances. Mr. Gallo issued this state 
ment after a number of young singers had applied to him 
for instruction, believing the academy was under his direction 
and in some way connected with his opera company 

“Unfortunately the director of this ‘Gallo Opera 
\cademy’ has neglected to include his given name in all 
of the announcements which he has sent out to the press and 
gencral public,” Mr. Fortune Gallo said. “This has caused 
considerable confusion, many persons believing that I am 
connected with this academy and that the performances 
which the academy has announced are in some way connected 
with my San Carlo Grand Opera Company 

“T am anxious that this shall be made clear, that I have 
not and do not intend to operate any school for singers, and 
that I am in no way connected with this ‘Gallo Opera 
Academy.’ This announcement is made to dispel any mis 
understanding anyone may have, and to save from incon 
venience those who may apply at the academy under the 
impression that it is in any way connected with my enter 
prises.” 


Visitors to Milan 
Seen recently in Milan was the 
York 


MILAN. 


well known music critic of the New 


charming and 


Journal, Mrs 


Grena Bennett, with her sister, Mrs. Lily G. Barron, of 
San Francisco, Cal. They arrived here from Paris and ex 
pect to visit San Gemiano, Florence, Venice and Rome 
before sailing from Naples for America on their return 


trip about the middle of August on the 
Biancamano. 

Maestro Domenico Savino, vice-president of Robbins 
Engel, Inc., music publishers of New York, is spending a 
short time in Milan on his yearly business and pleasure trip 


He expects to remain in Italy until late September 


steamship Conte 


Jules Daiber spent a few days in Milan on his way to 
Florence. He expects to leave shortly for America. A. B 

Kansas City Conductor Receives Ovation 

Rome.—Nazzareno De Rubertis, conductor of the Kansas 


City Little Symphony Orchestra, on a visit to his brother, 
distinguished pianist, in Rome, conducted an_ interesting 
concert at Teatro Quirino, earning a spontaneous and sin- 
cere applause. D. P 











SOHMER 


HE making of fine pianos 

is a tradition with the 

House of Sohmer. The 
name Sohmer on a piano is not a 
mere symbol or designation. It is 
the family name of a group of in- 
dividuals who by inheritance, tra- 
dition, experience and _ environ- 
ment build pianos that acknowl- 
edge no criterion but perfection. 


tach Sohmer Piano is a master- 
piece in itself—a complete entity 
individually designed and treated 
to give forth the Sohmer tone in all 
its warmth, fullness and color. 


Encased in various period designs 
these superb instruments take on 
the added characteristics of fine 
furniture, giving a new and hith- 
erto unrealized attractiveness to 
the piano as a decorative piece in 
the home furnishing. 


The blending of a fine piano with 
fine furniture is the crowning 
achievement of the Sohmer family 

the fruition of more than fifty 
years of building for those 
think in terms of perfection. 


who 


Sohmer Pianos are made in various styles 
and sizes of Grands, Uprights, Players, 
and Reproducing Players, all of one qual- 
ity. Uprights from $700 and upward. 
Grands $1250 and upward. Period models 
in Queen Anne, Italian Renaissance, Louts 
XVI, Spanish Renaissance and Jacobean. 
Monthly terms of payment if desired. 
Illustrated Catalog mailed on request. 





SOHMER & CO. 


Established 1872 
31 WEST 57TH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Factory ° Astoria, L. I. 
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ZERFF 


Voice Production without Interference 
ETHEL PFEIFER, Assistant Teacher 




















Management : 





Tel. 5294 Schuyler 





Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO: 
412 West End Ave., N. Y. 
Trafalgar 4385 
ALMA PETERSON 
Five Seasons Soprano with Chicago Opera Company 
3020 Sheridan Road, Chicago, II. 
L AMOND Bush Conservatory, Chicago 
Till August 1 
Charlottenburg-Berlin 
Carmerstrasse 1 
JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1926-27 
HARRY ASKIN, Mgr. 

1461 Broadway New York 
CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 
COMPOSER and ORGANIST 
University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 
J. FRED WOLLE 
ORGANIST 

THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
712-718 Fisk Bidg., New York 
MME. VARETTE TER -STEPANOFF 
Pianist—Teacher 
Studio: 22 West 88th St., New York. 

JOHN F. BYRNE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Recommended by Jean de Reszke 
157 rue du Fourbourg, St. Honore, Paris 


Studio: 





(ANNIE LOUISE) (ADAH CAMPBELL) 


DAVID - HUSSEY 


HARP =i- VOICE 


Phone: Schuyler 7526 Studios: 294 West 92nd St., N. Y. 


MACBETH 


Chicago Civic Opera Company 
LEADING COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Management: FLORENCE MACBETH, Inc. 606 W. 116th St. New York City 


COLTON WHITE 


ARTISTS’ REPRESENTATIVE AND 
CONCERT MANAGER 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., New York City 
Studio C, Suite 23 Telephone Pennsylvania 2634 Ext. 63 
Will consider artists’ applications 


JOHN MicCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
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Direction D. F. McSweeney 
565 Fifth Avenue 
Steinway Piano Used 


New York 
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ROMUALDO 
Prima Donna 4 Q Vocal 
Formerly Metropolites Teacher 


Opera, New York; Co- 
vent Garden, London; Theatre Royal, Formerly conductor Metropol- 
Ie Seals, Milan; ete. | itan Opera, New York, and 
European theaters. Coach to 


id; 
Principal English and American | 
Festivals——Philharmonic Boe. celebrities, operatic j of 
Jeanne Gordon. 


York Symphony, Boston ny 
Address 109 Riverside Drive N.Y. City Phone Endicott 8066 


eo VOCAL TUITION. 














assi & Cannonieri 


General operatic and theatrical 
bureau 
(Ufficio di Affari Teatrali) 
Via Durini N. 31, Milan, Italy 
Telephone 10-345 
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Answers to letters received in this department are published 
as promptly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. The letters are 
answered seriatim. 


Crown DIAMONDS 

F. B.—The opera, Crown Diamonds, is an old one, hav- 
ing ae presented first in 1841. It ds in three acts and was 
eminently suitable for the small opera companies that had 
such a success during the 50's and 60’s of the past century. 
Auber, who was born 1782, was a prolific composer, pro- 
ducing several operas yearly, particularly after his first 
success in 1820 with La Bergére Chatelaine. . While some 
of his works are stock pieces in France and Germany, they 
are seldom, if ever, heard in this country. He wrote over 
forty operas, but not all of them were successful. He died 
in 1871. 

A Vaupevitte STAR 
is made as to whether “it would be 
considered a disgrace for a first class concert pianist to 
appear for a while as a vaudeville star, if not playing jazz, 
only standard compositions of his native land, without any 
trickery, relying absolutely on the merit of the performance, 
native costumes and lighting effects.” It is difficult to see 
how there could be any disgrace attached to a perfectly 
artistic appearance even of a well known first class concert 
pianist in vaudeville where other well known artists in 
music have already been heard. The music at some of the 
vaudeville theaters is of the highest quality, as much of 
an attraction as any thing that is on the programs. Opera 
stars of magnitude have not been ashamed to receive the 
applause of the audiences that have packed the vaudeville 
house to listen to the best. Music is educational, and to 
bring the best within the reach of the masses is a good step 
in advance of raising the standard. 
JEALOUSY 

P. B.—It is unfortunate that there should be 
jealousy as you speak of among singing teachers, or any 
other kind of teachers. To criticise a singer publicly, or to 
call the attention of neighbors in the audience to faults, men- 
tion the name of the one who taught the young singer who 
was making her first appearance before an audience, seem 
at least a breach of good manners, if nothing else. How does 
it happen that so few teachers can ever recognize merit 
in the pupil of another teacher? A case in point, is that of 
a well known opera singer, whose early training was under 
a teacher who was generous as to fees. When this girl 
was ready for additional training, the teacher obtained a 
fund for her so that she could study abroad. The pupil 
returned later and was a member of a leading opera com- 
pany. She was very grateful for what her first teacher 
had done for her and always said she owed her success 
to the excellent training given her. But, when she appeared 
in the city where she had received that training, there was 
not one teacher in the city who gave credit to that teacher, 
but only mentioned the European one. In fact, the majority 
of the local teachers always alluded to their fellow towns- 
woman as the teacher who had ruined more voices than any 
other person. Such jealousy and criticisms never changed 
the opinion of the famous singer. She knew what had been 
done for her, and she never forgot the kindness shown. 


E. H.—The inquiry 


such 


Randegger Gives Annual Concert at Luzerne 


One of the important events of the season at Luzerne was 
the concert given by G. Aldo Randegger at the Tyrol 
Pavilion. He was assisted by Henriette B. Randegger, 
soprano, and Virginia O’Brien Shindel, dancer. People 
from Luzerne, Hadley, Corinth and other neighboring towns 
thronged the hall and listened with keen enjoyment to 
Randegger’s masterful renditions, noting the soft, singing 
touch he displayed in Mendelssohn's On the Wings of Song, 
the brilliancy of Bossi’s Carnevale, the variety of his own 
composition and the quiet power of Liszt's St. Francis 
Walking on the Waves. Mme. Randegger gave a dramatic 
rendition of Verdi’s Willow Song, from Othello, and was 
praised highly for her lovely diction, pure tone and colorful 
interpretation of songs by Strauss, Grieg, Von Fielitz, Gardo, 
Hue and Randegger. A beautiful reading of How Beauti- 
ful Were Once the Roses charmed the audience. Miss 
Shindel’s youth and grace have won her many admirers. 
Greek maiden, Pierrette, Carmencita and Gypsy Maiden were 
portrayed in colorful succession and were received with 
applause. The next event will be the pupils’ recital of the 
Randegger Conservatory. There will be piano solos, vocal 
solos, readings and solo and ensemble dances presented by 
the summer students at Lue uzerne. 


UNDESIRABL E PUPILS 


(¢ nilideet frei page 6) 

be swayed from what she believed her proper course. But 
since she did not care to work exclusively with the colored 
faction of the town, she had either to change her vocation 
or seek another field for her labors. She chose the latter. 

But there are instances where, for good reasons, a pupil 
must be declined. Since the teacher has no good way of 
preventing the application, he must be particularly diplomatic 
in handling the rejection. Tact is at a premium here; while 
I deprecate sycophancy, it may be better to use a little hy- 
pocrisy than to cut your own business throat. At times even 
the truth is better unsaid, and wounding people’s feelings, 
treading on their pride, never pays. Your excuse must be 
as suave and plausible as you can logically make it; fore- 
thought and kindness usually win. 


Gerhardt to Tour Europe Next Season 


Elena Gerhardt will tour Europe during the whole of next 
season, returning to America for the season 1927-28, according 
to an anouncement made by her manager, George Engles. 
Gerhardt is now in this country, vacationing in the Adiron- 
dacks. She will sail for Europe on October 4. Her tour 
will begin in Breslau, Germany. After travelling through 
Germany she will go to London for six recitals and fifteen 
concerts in the provinces. The remainder of the season 
she will spend touring Norway, Sweden, Spain and Austria. 
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Ww. MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 


behind a then, Se "the Pract oA 

ind them. 

nent ZA ph Sec, 
Vocal Method. 

Studio: 30 West 72nd St. 


chology of V 
Phone 1457 Endicott 


DEANE DOSSERT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1204 Carnegie Hall 


September 2, 





Tel. Circle 0737 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing—NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday. BOSTON: 6 Newbury Street, Friday, Satur- 
day, Monday. Choral Director, N. Y. Society of the Friends of Music. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD 


VINCENT V. 
246 HUNTINGTO BOSTON, MASS. 


TEACHERS OF SINGING * *¥t branches and of dra 
Estelle LIEBLING 


SOPRANO 
Studio: 145 West 55th St., New York 


Kuma BELLAMANN £23 


LIEBLING 
zes in Voice Placement 
Studio: 200 West 87 67th Street, New York. Phone Circle 9873 


MARCELLA GEON 


Pianist — Accompanist — Coach 
23 West 64th St,, N. Y. - - Phone 1452 Trafalgar 


MARGARET LADLEY McBRIDE 


Voice Culture — Accompanist 
Studio: 45 Pinehurst Ave., N. Y. Phone Billings 9476 


ETHEL WATSON VIRGINIA 


USHER _ LOS KAMP 


Coach a — <n Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 127 West 78th St., N. Y. 


Phone: Susquehanna 3135 
EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


WILHELM FLAM 
Vocal Studio: Berlin-Wilmersdorf 


Assmannshausenerstr. Ila. 


Present and past artist pupils include LEO SLEZAK, 
THEODOR SCHEIDL (Berlin Staatsoper), HELENE 
WILDBRUNN (Vienna Opera), LEO SCHUTZENDORF 
(Berlin Staatsoper), JOSEPH SCHWARZ, etc. 


SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 
August 2nd to 28th 


Daily class in Sight Singing without ‘‘do-re-mi,”’ 
“intervals” or “numbers.’"’ Observation classes 
August 2nd, 1 p. m. and 5 p. m. Classes for 
Teachers, in Pedagogy and Musicianship. First 
Session August 2nd, 9.30 a.m. open to visitors. 


Address 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Avenue (30th St.) New York City 
Phone Ashiand 6551 














Tel.: 1787 Circle 





Associate Teacher with 


























Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
oe on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica Counize 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musica. Covurize will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts. 

All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 


6 East Eighty-first Street 
New York 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 8573 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 
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Mario Carboni in Great Demand 
Mario Carboni, baritone, who made a very successful de- 
but in Chicago last spring in concert at Orchestra Hall, is 
in great demand, many dates having already been booked 


ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 





for this coming season, 

In September, Mr. Carboni will be heard in concert at 
Wausau (Wis.) and at Merrill (Wis.). His recital in 
Chicago will wane place in December. On March 22 he will December 


the evening of 


the composers. 


fact. On September 11 
York on the Drottningholm 
having installed herself at 
1927. 


estate, 


Church, with Mrs. 
continent where he has been 


Frederick Gunster, tenor, 
the State Teachers’ College, 


tour. 
joyable. 


Choir, has arrived from 
Hall on October 17. 


of the Atlanta Musie Club, 
October 6. 





the New 
ducting. “Her performance 
the care and distinctness of 
clarity of her high tones. 


Daguerre photo 


MARIO CARBONI. 

appear before the Tuesday Art and Travel Club at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. The Tuesday Art and Travel 
Club has for its president, Mrs. Gail E. Deming, who wrote 
to Mr. Carboni: “Will you please sign these contracts and 
return one to me? 
derful afternoon for my club.” 

William Hale Thompson, ex-mayor of Chicago, who has 
taken a special liking to Carboni, assures him that if ever 
he is again mayor of Chicago, a Municipal Theater will be 
erected and Carboni will probably then be made its general 
director. 


negie Hall, New York, 


At present, Moriz 


Beginning next month, 


Mme. Charles Cahier has been engaged to sing for the 
radio in Copenhagen Se ptember 4 and the company has not- 
ified all of its connections in other European countries of this 
Mme. 
“an 
132 West 
commence her season September 23. 
After that she returns to the old world for a 
appearances and will again pass the summer at the 
Helgerum Chateau in Sweden. 

Clarence Dickinson, organist of the Brick Presbyterian 
Dickinson has been sojourning on the 
“doing” 
this summer as an occasional offset from Christian Churches 
and has greatly enjoyed Magna Graecia and Sicily. 
also afforded him a delightful and merited rest. 
recently 
Denton, 
was one of the largest in the list of Mr. Gunster’s summer 
The tenor’s distinct enunciation was particularly en 

His singing seemed effortless, 
to every part of the hall. He 
Fox who rendered a group of piano solos. 

Basile Kibalchich, conductor of the Russian Symphonic 
Europe 
which he will introduce at his New York recital in 


Sylvia Lent, violinist, will open the 


“Grace Leslie, contralto soloist for August, 
pletely at home in the Gavotte from Mignon,” 
Chautauquan Daily, reviewing the artist's most recent con 
cert appearance in that place, on August 14, as soloist with 
York Symphony Orchestra, 
was especially 

her enunciation, 
Miss 
enjoyment and recéived an enthusiastic response. 

Mischa Levitzki will give a Beethoven program in Car- 
next winter, in 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the composer's death 
I am looking forward to a very won- ——— 
Moriz Rosenthal’s Plans 


Rosenthal is at St. 
land, after finishing his annual summer visit to Bad Gastein. _ ber 21. 
the great pianist is to undertake a 
European recital tour, including appearances in Vienna, Ber 


Inez Barbour’s New York song recital, an event long 
looked forward to by her many friends, 
14 in 


. offer some French novelties which she 


is scheduled for 
Aeolian Hall. She will 
is preparing with 


will sail for New 
Gothenburg, and after 
58th Street she will 
It will last until May, 


Cahier 


Cahier 
Greek Temples a bit 
It has 


gave a concert at 
Texas. The audience 


his tones carrying 


was ably assisted by John 





works 


Aeolian 


with new choral 


FLORA NEGRI, 


Sill concer’. detics as mountain traffic cop, directs her teacher, James Massell 
Atlanta, Ga., with a recital on 
lin, Paris, and London, He intends to sail for the United 
was com States on November 10, and thereafter will*teach at the 
observes the Curtis Institute of Music, in Philadelphia, and also give a 


series of recitals in most of the large American cities. 


Albert Sto¢ssel con 
enjoyable for 
and for the 
Ww ith evident 


Werrenrath to Have Busy Season 


Reinald Werrenrath, the well known baritone, whose con 
cert season always begins early and ends late and whose 
vacations are usually interrupted several times to permit him 
to fulfill engagements, has the busiest season planned for 
1926-27 that he has had in several years. Already fifty 
concerts have been booked calling for an extended tour to 
—- the Coast and there are twenty or twenty-five more pending 
Mr. Werrenrath’s tour will begin on October 1 in Spring 
field, Ill. His recital on the air during the Atwater Kent 
yaa from WEAF and affiliated stations will be on Novem 
Herbert Carrick, who has been Mr. Werrenrath’'s 
accompanist for the past four seasons again will act in that 
capacity during 1926-27. 


Leslie sang 


commemoration of 


Moritz, Switzer 





NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Forty-seventh Year 114-116 EAST 85th STREET Incorporated 1878 
Under the University of the State of New York 
CARL HEIN...... Cc pOPOT OD cscpecccce AUGUST FRAEMCKE 

All branches of music leading to Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Master Classes in 
Piano under AUGUST FRAEMCKE; Vocal: CARL HEIN; Violin and Chamber Music: HANS LETZ; 
Theory and Composition: f. Dr, CORNELIUS RYBNER; Violoncello: WILLIAM EBANN; forty 
other eminent papereceets. Individual instruction. Classes in Harmony, Sight Singing, Ear Training, Coun- 
terpoint and ( tion Courses. Catalogue on application. 


Ohe Clleheland [ustitute of ()usir 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 20 


Four year course in voice, instrumént, or theory leads to teacher's certificate or 
diploma, 
Orchestra Course prepares for symphony positions. 
Applications for rooms in the student residence should be made as early as possible. 
Send for catalogue outlining courses and fees 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 











2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


NEW YORK PIANO CONSERVATORY 


and School of Affillated Arts. A. VERNE WESTLAKE, Mus. D., Director 
A FACULTY OF THIRTY-FIVE TEACHERS FOURTEEN BRANCH SCHOOLS 
REGULAR COURSES in all branches of music leading to diplomas and degrees 
200 West 57th Street, New York Circle 0872 


Lambert MURPHY T serF actor Sara’ 
VIGTOR HARRI 


For Concert Engagements Apply to 
LOUDON CHARLTON 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


REGINA A. deSALES/ELINOR WHITTEMORE 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION— REPERTORY CONCERT VIOLINIST 




















THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost Scbool of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instractors Catalogue Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President 
Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 


Kimpatt Harr, Caicaco, Itt. 
















Institute of Musical Art 


of the City of New York 
120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


A school for serious students. Ali branches. Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


All talented advanced violin students will come under the personal observation and 
instruction of 


Prof. LEOPOLD AUER 




















(incinnati Conservatory «Music 


INCORPORATED 
Founded 1867 


A Complete School of Music 


Instrumental Voice Culture Opera Languages Dancing Or- 
chestra Public School Music (accredited) and Drama Dept’s. 


Ideal Dormitories accommodating 300 on ten acre campus 
BERTHA BAUR, Director 
Ca ’ 
p~~ sent on 


BURNET C. TUTHILL, General Manager 
Highland Avenue and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 














CHARLES WAKEFIELD CApMAN| s BUTLER ‘cr 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 


COMPOSER-PIANIST ote Fine Arts Bullding 


2220 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 


DILLING 


HARPIST 
Heonsel & Jones, Studio: 153 W. ST at 
Hall, ». 


Chicago, Ill. 


GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 
Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
Booxiets—149 East 61st Srazer, New Youx 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
212 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City 


FORTY- FIRST SEASON OPENS OCTOBER 4 
Kate S. Chittenden, Dean of the Faculty 


Piano, Theory, Normal Training Course 
Writé for catalogue: ETHEL McINTOSH, Managing Director 











New York. N. ¥. Tel 


































































HUGHES 


Management of EOWIN HUGHES, 338 W. 89th St., New York 
Duo-Art Records 


Steinway Piano 


Joon REGNEAS 2°53 


ADELAIDE FISCHER 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Phone Nevins 1091 401 Knabe Building, New York City 


ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 
“Although there was no rehearsal the orchestral accompaniment of 
my piano concerto op. 5, under your baton, was excellent 
“(Signed) Eanst Von Donuwnanyi.” 














F RANCES SEBEL 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
CONCERT~—OPERA-—ORATORIO 
Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
Personal Address: 164 West 79th St., N. Y. Phone 9666 Endicott 


ETHEL NEWCOMB 


PIANIST 





WHITNEY POINT NEW YORK 


JOHN A. HOFFMANN, tenor 


Member of the Artist Faculty of the 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


JOHANNES MACENDANZ 


Director Piano Department 
Utica Conservatory of Music ~ Utica, N. Y 


ROBERT PERUTZ 


VIOLINIST 
BURNET TUTHILL Cincinnati, Ohio 











For terms apply: 


Mme. Martha BRAARUD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
65 East 54th St., New York Telephone 6747 Plaza 














Mme. HELENE SAXBY 


Will give her usual Six Weeks Course (from July 1st) 
SIGHT READING (PIANO-VOCAL), THEORY of MUSIC, 
concluding with an Examination. 

Her work tn England in connection with R. A. M. and BR. C. M 
Exams. was fully endorsed by Sir GEORGE GROVE and ERNST 
PAUER, both successively Principals of the COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC, LONDON, ENGLAND A class for the ART PROGRESSIVE 
SERIES can also be arranged, Mme. Saxby being a Graduate, Asso- 
clate and Examiner of the Boclety. 


504 S. OREGON AVENUE 





ROYAL 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 














BORIS SASLAWSKY 


Russian Baritone 
Oratorios, Recitals, Orchestral Engagements 
Address: E. Q. Saslawsky, 22 East 89th St. Telephone: Lenox 10205 


JOHN HEATH 
PARI PIANIST 


22, rue VISCONTI 
for Public 


== SWAYNE "2 


3 Ave. Sully Prud'homme (Qual d'Orsay) Paris vii, France 








Pianists Prepared 











ANTONIO BASSI 


Correspondent and representative of 
the Musical Courier for Milan, Italy. 
will be glad to hear from all Americans 
studying, singing or playing in Italy, and is 
always at their service for information of any 
sort, which will be on furnished without 


charge by correspondence or in personal in- 
terviews. 


Milan Office of the Musical Courier, 
Via Durini, 31 


Telephone 19-345 
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Edna Dunham Sings with Success in Portland 
After a summer of study and recreation, 

\merican soprano, will return to Cleveland in 

vith renewed inspiration and vigor to meet the 


Edna Dunham, 
September 
exigencies 


of her winter’s musical activities. When interviewed re 
cently Miss Dunham was enthusiastic over her unique and 
beneficial sojourn in the Maine woods, stating: “The fore- 
noons spent in close application to all that is conducive to 
irtistic progre and the afternoons spent in such splendid 
recreations as hiking, tennis, swimming and perhaps a pic 
nic in the woods, to say nothing of the lessons with that 
master of vocal technic, Joseph Regneas, make a summer 

hedule that is beneficial and inspiring beyond anything 
one can imagine who has not experienced it.” 

Miss Dunham has sung successfully in Europe, as well 
as im America Her appearances with orchestra and in 
oratorio have secured her a high place among native artists 
Following a recent appearance in Portland the critic of the 





/ to br 


Hall Stearn 


EDNA 


DUNHAM 


remarkably brilliant 
with Joseph Regneas 


referred to Miss Dunham as a 
Cleveland who is studying 
in Raymond this summer. He also stated that “Miss Dun 
ham has of remarkable power and beauty and sings 
with an ease which proves her conquest of All technical and 
vocal difficulties Her dramatic ability would be valu 
able in operatic work.” 


press 
soprano ot 


a voice 


Virginia Carrington-Thomas at Sesqui- 
Centennial 


Virginia Carrington-Thomas was the official 
the Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial, August 27, 
presented a program of all-American composers, in 


organist at 
when she 
hone WT 


of the anniversary year Mrs, Thomas’ own ancestors 
were taking part in the war for Independence 150 years 
ago, so that it is particularly appropriate that she start het 
program with her own Fantasie on The Star Spangled 
Banner, written especially for the occasion, and dedicated 
to the American Legion. There was also the first com 
plete performance of her own Symphony 1, portions of 
which are based on Negro folk songs heard by Mrs 
Thomas in the south during the past year 

Mrs. Thomas made her New York debut in Town Hall 
in November, 1924, as a concert organist, the first woman 
to appear there She has, during the past season, been 
heard in Chicago, the mid-west and south, New York and 


California. She is probably the first woman organist to 
have made a coast-to-coast tour. Last year she gave up 
her New York position to be in the south, and is at pres 


Baptist Church of Jacksonville, 
Florida, and dean of the Florida Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists. While in New York, Mrs. Thomas 
was organist of the Church of the Saviour, and of Loew's 
83rd Street Theater (Broadway). She has also played at 
the Cameo Theater, and appeared in concert at Town Hall 
and the Wanamaker Auditorium 


ent organist of the First 


Plans of Ann Arbor School Faculty 
faculty of 
scattered 
Albert A. 


Summer 


During the summer months members of the 
the Ann Arbor School of Music have been 
throughout the land as follows: Dr. and Mrs. 
Stanley, retired musical director of the school, Europe; 
Prof. and Mrs. Earl V. Moore and family, Omena, Mich. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Lockwood and family and Albert 
Lockwood, Keene Valley, N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. Guy Maier 
and their two boys, Bobbie and Ted, Europe; Mabel Ross 
Rhead, touring in Spain; Maud Okkelberg, Pacific Coast: 
Otto J. Stahl, Indiana; Edith Bery! Koon, Colorado; Nell 
B. Stockwell, Martha Merkle. Helen Blahnik-Tolan and 
Donna Esselstyn, tours to Michigan resorts; Mr. and Mrs 
Theodore Harrison, Garrett Bay, Wis.; Tames B. Hamil 
ton, Michigan and Wisconsin: Nora Crane Hunt, Thet 
ford, Vt.; Grace Johnson Konold, northern Michigan; 
Nora Wetmore and Eunice Northrup, summering in the 
East; Anthony |. Whitmire, director of the Washtenaw 
County Club; Marian Struble-Freeman and FE. B. Free- 
man, leaving on the University world tour; Palmer Chris- 
tian and Mrs. Christian, summering in the north; Philip 
La Rowe, Jackson, Mich.; Joseph E. Maddy. who was a 
guest instructor at Columbia University during the sum- 
mer, and Mrs. Maddy, in the Canadian wilds. Charles A. 
Sink, business manager, and Mrs. Sink, aside from brief 
trips to Michigan resorts, have remained in Ann Arbor 
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TEACHER 


ELIZABETH QUAILE Greriano 


Classes in Pedagogy and Interpretation 
22 East 89th Street 3 : $ New York 


NOW BOOK BOOKING 
UIDER == 
1947 Broadway 
SOPRANO 
0) F QUIRKE 243 Centra! Park West 
New York 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Trinity Court, Boston Conrad Building, Providence 


LEA EPSTEIN 


ARGENTINE VIOLINIST 
Musical Courier Co., 437 Fifth Ave., 








Voice pra? and Opera Class 
Address 


PPZON | >=r=0EmN 








Address: New York 


DUEHEANA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING and OPERATIC TRAINING 


Mme. Gertrude Dueheana, Director, 160 Boyiston St., Boston 


KELLY 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas James Kelly 
IN EUROPE 1926-1927 


Address BANKERS TRUST CO, 
VENDOME Paris, 











PLACE FRANCE 





BUZZI-PECCIA 


VOCAL MASTER 
Author of “HOW TO SUCCEED IN SINGING” (Presser) 
and “THE ITALIAN DICTION” (Schirmer) 
Voice, Diction, artistic personality developed. Method based 
on experience, natural laws and individual aptitude of the 
pupil, not on the concentration of mechanic automatical rules. 
Studio: 33 West 67th Street New York 
Phone Susquehanna 9216 




















“Allow me to express my sincere appre- 


ciation of your splendid instruments. 


They are UNEXCELLED in the beautiful 
quality of their tone and responsiveness.” 


DANIEL WOLF 
Composer and Pianist 






ICH-&-BACH 


in Grand—Reproducing—and 
Period Model Pianos 


237 East 23rd St. New York 


77 East Jacxson Btvp., Cuicaco, Ix. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST UPON REQUEST 
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From Soda Fountain to Opera 


Enrico Clausi, who is winning recognition as a first-class 
operatic tenor in the principal theaters of Italy, came to 
America when a very small boy. At the age of nineteen he 
was employed at the soda fountain of a drug store, besides 
which he washed windows and floors. One day the young 
man, escorted by his father, called on Mario Carboni, the 
distinguished baritone and voice instructor of Chicago, and 
Clausi, Sr., explained the object of their visit, after which 





ENRICO CLAUST 


the maestro heard 
had a beautiful voice. 
lessons, young man,’ 


young Claust sing and discovered he 
“How do you intend to pay for your 
’ asked Carboni, “have you any money ?” 


“No, but I thought perhaps you would take me ae 
contract—that is to say, you would place my voice, teach 
me a few roles; then I could go to Italy and you would 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 
BERLIN, Germany 
Temporary Address: care of American Express Co., Charlottenstr. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


be given a percentage of the money I 
you agree to that?” 

“No, my boy, that would be wrong. You would be hang 
ing yourself. Why should you, at your age, put a rope 
around your neck and sign a contract which some day you 


would make. Do 


would regret having made. No, you will pay me little, but 
you will pay me something and that after each lesson. You 
know my price, now tell me how much you can pay.” 

“It would be impossible,” answered Clausi, “to pay you 


more than $2.50 a lesson. I work in a drug store and make 


only $15.00 a week. Half of what I make [ am willing 
to spend for my lessons. | have to give a little money at 
home and must clothe myself.” 

“Good,” said Carboni, “when do you want to start.” 

“Right away.” 

Clausi’s voice was so well placed after six months, that 
he was able to give a concert in Kimball Hall, Chicago 


scoring at the time a success with the public as well as with 
Later on he Aida; Turiddu in 


press. sang Rhadames in 

Cavalleria Rusticana at Chicago Heights and Kenosha and . 
other small cities. The balance of the cast were also pu 

pils of Carboni. After further study under Sig. Carboni, 


young Claus; found himself so well prepared for opera that 
it was decided he should go to Italy. After passing 
al auditions he was engaged to sing in Milan, where he 
scored a huge success as the Duke in Rigoletto. Later he 
was heard as Rodolfo in La Boheme, Turiddu in Cavalleria 


sever 


Rusticana and other leading tenor roles of the repertory 
\fter his debut in Italy he cabled Carboni as follows 
“My big success tonight | owe you my dear master and 
forever and ever | will be grateful to you.” 


Kathryn Meisle Back from Europe 
through England, France, 
Meisle has returned to 
America and is now at her summer home in Ocean City 
N. J. Miss Meisle’s time abroad was not consumed by 
vacationing but in studying and appearing in opera and con 
cert. European audiences were very responsive in_ their 
recognition of this talented artist, and the press acknowl 
edged the acclamation of American critics that “Miss Meisl 
is one of the world’s greatest contraltos.” Further recog 
nition of the success Miss Meisle had abroad lies in the 
engagements that have been offered to her and the contracts 
she brought home signed. 

Miss Meisle will spend five months in Europe next year 
During May, June and July she will be heard in concert 
and opera in England, France and Belgium, and in Novem 


months’ tour 


Kathryn 


\fter a three 
Italy and Germany, 


ber and December she will return to Germany for a tour of 
twenty {gr ecamaig in opera and concert under - direc 
tion of her German managers, Wolff & Saachs, of Berlin 

Miss Meisle will leave for the coast early this cnt to 
join the San Francisco Opera Company. She will be heard 
in the roles of Amneris in Aida and Azucena in Trovatore, 
after which she will rejoin the Los Angeles Opera Company 


to sing principal contralto roles 


Willem Van Hoogstraten Sails 
After a decidedly series of appearances as 
conductor of the Stadium Concerts in New York, Willem 
Van Hoogstraten sailed for Europe yesterday, September 1 


successful 





HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 











FRANK) (ERNESTO), 


Composer-Planist 
Voice Coach 


La FORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Concert peas and puteooue < Cnestettatng In 
Interpretation and | 


Concerts- 


Privately 





echnique Tel. 





STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th ST.. NEW YORK 


PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 





Voice Studios, 
Hall 








33 
HILDA REITER, 
coloratura soprano, who has been engar % 
Philadelphia Civie Opera Company next season, her fir 
eing Stephano in Romeo and Juliet Miss Reiter 4 
many engagements during the ri pru mad uv NLL 
among them the following: June 4. Hotel Cl ea, At 
City, N. J.; 5, return engagement for the N 
Society of Pennsylvania; 11, recital, Withe t dla 
Philadelphia; 14, Memorial Servi Benjan bra 
Hotel, Philadelphia 15. recital, Unitarwn ( / 
mrantown . Commencement Eoave , f the box ¢ 
School ”, ital, Hlorseham, Pa / ital AM 
acturers Philadelphia: 8, Bellewue-Stratford 
room, Philadelphia; 23, Normal Sch HY 
Viss Reiter has won high praise from ma min 
well as from the press for her beautiful coloratura » 
tee 

He will join his wife, Elly Ney, and accompany her on th 
heginning of her continental tour of fifty recital Mr 
Van Hoogstraten will return to this country for the oper 
ing of his season as conductor of the Portland yinph 


()rchestra 


and in ( 


6796 Raymond 


mn 


October 


JACOB R. HELMAN 


320 Kast 176th St 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


New York, N. ¥ 


HAROLD DORWIN 


528!, 


‘WALTER LEARY Lillian Croxton 


L 
. I 
wm. PHILLIPS 
© 
BARITONE SOPRANO E BARITONE 
Bush Conservatory, Chicago, Ill. TEACHER OF SINGING 
| Studio: 134 West 87th St., N. Y. C 
BJ ORMAN CURTIS Tel. Schuyler 0480 
| 
PIANIST and TEACHER 
Shetamene New York bad Madison Square 4539 | Marguerite 
CONTRALTO | 


Lecture Recitals 
817 Steinway 
we 


Technique and Interpretat ion 


lass 








Penn St. 


Dorwin Violin Studio 


Reading, Pa. 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Concerts —Recitals 
Management: 
Standard Booking Cffice 
17 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 


LUSK 


Now Concertizing in Europe 





VIOLINIST 


118 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Entire Season from Sept. 1, 1926 
In America 

















Invaluable when travelling, or 
living in small rooms. 

Perfect touch, weight variable. 
Excellent for keeping a reper- 
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toire, ss ge technic, and i} private. bath (2persons) with B rivate bath (2 to 4 persons) 
strengthening fingers. | 
Vin ~ Pie rs h ] G | Popular. Priced. Rel WS oe ree pay, $71" co an 
irgil 1ano cnoo 0. _ Hole Dinners 0m) Under Knott 1 Mariageiment map of eis Yor 
139 West 72nd Street, New York LL ——__——- 
Bee OPPORTUNITIES 
7T : . | sublet part time. For particulars inquire | artistic recitals. Address Edna Walgrove WELL KNOWN vocal teacher 
The Vanderbilt Studios | of Manager, Mr. Black, 1425 Broadway, Wilson, 401 West 118th Street, New York young woman lessons in return for seere 
of New York | New York. Te Penn 2634. City. Telephone Yellowstone 7423 tarial work, One with some knawled 
hee ae 38th St t Fifth Avenue me fo — - of accompanying preterre | Add 
\° t , near Fi | ‘s ; " 
ia East Ninth Street, near Fifth Avenue. | I¢ XP ERIENCED AC ( ‘OMPANIST wishes | MARIE MILLER has announced that she C, E. D., care of Mt i ( Ik ' 
342-344 West S6th Street, opposite new position in vocal studio or with singer will give two harp scholarships this season rifth Avenue, New York ( 
‘ Metropolitan Opera House site. Knowledge of German, French and Italian in New York. Applicants are requested 
Remping oBine, 998 West 26th Street, repertoire. Address “F, R. ” care of to write to Miss Miller, care of Musicat EXPERIENCED pianist and teacher, past 
> we mene te p84 Musica Courier, 437 Fifth Reasae New Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York season in Europe, desires engagement 
Hourly piano sub-letting at 15 East 38th St. York. City for further information Address “G. D. T.,” care of Musical 
branch. Caledonia 2777 _ COURIER 437 Fifth Ave.. New York 
pop ah al ge Msinger, contralto, desires to become afi | part scholarship. Eight months of vocal | LARGE STEINWAY GRAND, splendid 
if le, P fet § , a > “sires to become alm a sc olarsn ). “ign ontns o voca 4 Aly \ 1 L piendid 
ee ee ee ated with private school or conservatory, training in New York City Auditions condition. Sell for $800.00 Addr 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE in New York or vicinity. Voice placement now. Address “A. C. S.,” care of Musi- Kleckner, 44 West Eighty-fifth Street 
STUDIOS—Several large studios are specialty. Studied number of years with caL Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New New York City Telephone ideimy 
available unfurnished on yearly lease, also eminent teacher, capable of presenting York 6793 
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Chicago Allied Arts, Inc., Program for Coming the ballet. La Farce du Pont-Neuf, a dance pantomime of 
Season the Theatre Forrain period of the Seventeenth Century, by 
oon the French composer, Mme. Clement Herscher, with settings 
Che Chicago Allied Arts, Inc., has just issued a pros and costumes by Georges Valmier, is contemplated for the 
tus announcing its third season for 1926-27. Programs first program. Mr. Bolm also plans Stravinsky's L’Histoire 
vill be given the last weeks in October and December and du Soldat, a symbolic Russian folk tale, with settings and 
first week in March, at the Eighth Street Theater costumes by Nicolas Remisoff, and a plastic symphony to be 
is the first permanent organization in America devoted constructed from music by Scriabin. For the latter produc- 
production of modern ballet. As in the successful tion several special works never before presented will be 
rmances of the last two seasons, the productions again given. Ralph Vaughn Williams, English composer, has 
nsist of a union of the ballets conceived and staged heen commissioned to write a ballet based on the Christmas 
Ad ph Bolm, with the assistance as to scenery and Carol of Dickens, for which scenery and costumes will be 
ime f Nicolas Remisoff and the production of musi- designed by Remisoff. Ottorino Respighi is composing a 
ompositions suited to small orchestra under the supet Venetian Ballet. There also will be given The Fair of 
and direction of Eric DeLamarter. Mr. Delamarter Sorotshinsk by Moussorgsky; a new ballet by John Alden 
already chosen as new material for his programs two 
ddern symphonies by Darius Milhaud and David Stanley 
| a third ymphor y Haydn, rescored by the 
tor tor these performance There will also be pre 
a rhapsody by Arthur Bli Sandonai’s Serenata 
di ile, another rhapsody by Leo Sowerby, Stravinsky’s 
ime, Pedrotti’s Les Deux Flutes and the Chinese AN INTERESTING QUARTET 
f John Alden Carpenter, with orchestral accompan (Left to right) Carlos Salzedo, harpist; Mrs. J. J. Carter, 
These are on vy of the interesting compositions of California; Adolph Bolm, the dancer, and Walter 
Del amarter aring for this orchestra Straram, conductor. 
it work m preparation tor 


Aen Mack to Makes. Debut Via the vray 
Ann Mack will make her professional debut during the 
Atwater Kent Hour from Station WEAF on Septemher 19. 
Miss Mack will sing three numbers, the aria from Pagliacci 
“4 : ; and two character songs, En Cuba, a Cuban Folk Song, 
“2s, and Swing Along, a Negro spiritual. Miss Mack is a Kansas 
rrarrs SS ; : City girl who lived in the Argentine for several years and 


studied voice there. Some five years ago she returned to 


; this country and sang for the officials of the Wolfsohn 
a Musical Bureau, Inc. They encouraged her to study seri- 
ously, for her voice gave promise of developing into an 
unusually fine soprano. For the next few years Miss Mack 


studied with Sibella, and then with Harry Spear. For the 
PIAN OS past year she has been coaching for an operatic debut with 
Bae F Estelle Liebling. The Wolfsohn Bureau now considers Miss 
———————— Mack ready to appear publicly, and her radio appearance is 
looked forward to with interest as a sort of preliminary to 

her public debut later in the season. 














n Instrument 7 Ednah Cook Smith Enthusiastically Received 
of Pleasin Tone j On August 7, Ednah Cook Smith was heard at the annual 


musicale of the Ocean City Yacht Club, artistically accom- 
and Touch that 


panied by Mary Miller Mount. She sang the O Don Fatale 

aria from Verdi’s Don Carlos; Love Is the Wind, Mac- 

Any Student can : Fadyen; The Last Hour, Kramer, and, with Henry Gurney, 

ERIC DE LAMARTER Home to Our Mountains, Verdi. The enthusiasm on the 

ord to Buy, part of the audience was so great that Miss Smith had to 
Tadorsed byMusical Celebrities Carpenter to be announced later; a Hindu ballet to be writ give several encores. 


ten by Henry Eichheim and a ballet by Martinique from a 4 ry eee to 3 

story by Ruth Page, with music by the negro composer, Earle G. Killeen at Sturgeon Lake, Minn. 

William Grant Still. There also will be important guest Earle G. Killeen, director of music at the University of 

dancers as in the past two seasons. Minnesota in Minneapolis, is enjoying a well earned vacation 
MILTON PIANO ee) The distribution and sale of tickets will be under the at Sturgeon Lake, Minn., one of the most picturesque of the 
New York management of Bertha Ott, from whom further information famous lakes which abound in that state. Mr. Killeen is 
can be obtained. said to be an excellent fisherman. 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 





STEINWAY & SONS 


NEW YORK LONDON HAMBURG 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 
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Alas & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
| OF PIANOS” 


Everywhere recognized as mu- 
sically the most beautiful piano 


the world has ever known. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO. 


BOSTON - NEW YORK 














ANICH: &-BACH 


ltra- 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


uality PIANOS 


New York City 








A.B.Chase 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., 





Ivecutive Offices 


Americas Finest 


The Celco Reproducing Medium may 


now be had in A. B. Chase Grands. 


Piano 


Drvtston United Piano Corporation 
NORWALK, OHIO 











The 


Nane SOhMer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

For fifty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St.. NEW YORK 























PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
623 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 





Dear Sir 

You are certainly to be ngratulate aA mn. * ur 

endic hievement in he s lucti of 1€ 

ich I consider one of “the fit st pla e.. 
A ed. 
xquisitely beautiful in tone and exy 

sion, > unquestionably superior, that 4 can re ‘dil 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the ois ayer 
piano world, 





ee | 
THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 











EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-225 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET. NEW YORK 
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VOCAL AND PIANO INSTRUCTION 
by 


S. CONSTANTINO YON 





ORGAN CONCERTS 
by 


PIETRO YON 


(THE YON STUDIOS ARE IN NEW YORK) 
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